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ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN 


by 
A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


I. WITTGENSTEIN in his Tractatus (6. 341) says: Let us imagine a 
white surface with irregular black spots. We now say: Whatever 
kind of picture these make I can always get as near as I like to its 
description if I cover the surface with a sufficiently fine square net- 
work and now say of every square that it is white or black. In this 
way I shall have brought the description of the surface to a unified 
form. This form is arbitrary, because I could have applied with 
equal success a net with a triangular or hexagonal mesh. It can 
happen that the description would have been simpler with the aid 
of a triangular mesh. 

II. The eighteenth-century artist Alexander Cozens, developing 
an idea put forward by Leonardo da Vinci, advised the aspiring 
art-student to make use of random blots and smudges of ink. These 
would suggest things to his imagination— woods, mountain- 
ranges, rivers, trees — which he could then work up into a landscape. 
Cozens called this system ‘blotting’ and he considered it a much 
better discipline than any imitative sketching from nature or the 
copying of old masters. 

III. The psychologist Rorschach developed an elaborate technique 
of diagnosis based on ink-blots. For example, you blot a piece of 
paper, fold it, and then invite the patient to say what object the 
blot most resembles. If he says, ‘a butterfly’, you conclude that he 
is of a more cheerful disposition than the man who says, ‘a bat’ 
or ‘a vulture’. 

Three different ways of going to work on ink-blots. We might 
say that they illustrate at a rudimentary level three different attitudes 
towards all that a man experiences of the world about him, and we 
might call these attitudes the analytic, the imaginative and the 
introspective. All experience implies a relationship between a 
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subject and an object. There must be a something experienced and 
a somebody who experiences it, and the ‘experience’ as such can 
throw light either on the something or the somebody or both. 
Rorschach is obviously concerned only with the somebody. The 
experience of seeing a symmetrical ink-blot reminds one man of a 
butterfly, another of a vulture. What deductions can we draw from 
this about the psychology of the two men? Never mind what the 
ink-blot really is or really resembles. That is another story altogether. 

But it is this other story which interested Cozens. His art-students 
too, no less than Rorschach’s patients, were projecting their own 
psyches onto the blotted paper; but that was not the point. If one 
student worked his blots up into a sylvan glade whereas another 
worked them up into a tartarean cavern it mattered not a jot to 
Cozens. The important thing was that the imagination has been 
stimulated, the creative impulse awakened, and the painting which 
finally emerged would be judged on its own merits, irrespective of 
whether it was tragical, comical, historical, pastoral or any other 
of Polonius’s permutations and combinations. As I have said, the 
idea comes originally from Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting: “You 
should look at certain walls stained with damp, or at stones of 
uneven colour. If you have to invent some backgrounds you will 
be able to see in. these the likeness of divine landscapes, adorned 
with mountains, ruins, rocks, woods, great plains, hills and valleys 
in great variety; and then again you will see there battles and strange 
figures in violent action.’ 

Wittgenstein, however, in the passage quoted above, is not 
thinking of psychology or creative art. He is thinking of science, 
and he uses ink-blots and squared tracing-paper as an analogy for 
Newtonian mechanics. Science is a way of making sense of our 
experiences, of reducing them to an orderly and intelligible pattern. 
It is not really concerned either with the somebody who does the 
experiencing or with the something which he experiences but rather 
with the logical framework into which they fit. For this reason the 
scientist perforce ignores those aspects of experience which to the 
man in the street are often the most important — e.g. the aesthetic 
or emotive aspects (I admire, for example, the dangerous bee but 
am disgusted by the harmless moth; yet to the scientist both have 
equal status as insects). These ‘emotive’ aspects of beauty or ugliness 
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in the object, of admiration or dislike in the subject, belong respec- 
tively to the spheres of Cozens and Rorschach. They are of no 
concern to the physical scientist. This is Wittgenstein’s point, and 
he adds a corollary to it: ‘The process of induction is the process 
of assuming the simplest law that can be made to harmonise with 
our experience. This process, however, has no logical foundation 
but only a psychological one. It is clear that there are no grounds 
for believing that the simplest course of events will really happen.”! 

But to revert to Wittgenstein’s original analogy, there is one 
rather significant thing about it, namely, that the mesh which he 
envisages is always rectilinear. He speaks first of a square network. 
Later on he admits the possibility of a triangular or hexagonal one. 
But whatever mesh you used it would have to be a regular one, 
for only so could you bring unity into a realm of diversity. And 
only so can you bring the analytic and ‘subjective’ science of 
mathematics to bear upon the manifold variety of nature. 

The spider spins webs of definite form and structure out of her 
belly. In the same way, it seems, a man’s mind can only spin science 
of a definite and highly restricted shape out of his brain. With one 
spinneret he can produce Number (which gives him arithmetic, 
algebra and the calculus) and this is perhaps his most marvellous 
faculty — the one which enables him to perceive not only Tom, 
Dick and Harry but also three specimens of Homo Sapiens g. It 
enables him to utter the seemingly contradictory words ‘another 
of the same’ without fear that the barmaid will misunderstand him. 
In fact it enables him to classify and categorize everything, and to 
pose (if not to solve) the old problem of the One and the Many. 
But in addition to Number he can also spin Form (which gives 
him geometry, trigonometry and conic sections), and this spinneret 
is perhaps chiefly remarkable for its oddly restricted character. An 
artist can draw or paint almost any sort of shape he fancies, but a 
scientist, it appears, can only understand, one might almost say he 
“an only perceive, a very few shapes indeed. And they are all made 
1p of circles and straight lines. 

This is oddly reminiscent of a letter addressed by Card, Bellarmine to Galileo. 
Phe gist of his remarks is that although the Copernican theory gives a more economical 
.ccount of the movements of heavenly bodies than the Aristotelian, it still does not 


ollow that the theory is thereby proven. The simplest hypothesis is not necessarily 
he true one. 
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I have read somewhere that Schopenhauer (not usually regarded | 
as a cheerful soul) could be moved to paroxysms of mirth by the 
thought of the Tangent. The idea of a right line coming straight 
towards a circle and then running away again in the opposite 
direction — cutting it dead, as it were — struck him as exquisitely 
funny. This may have been the aberration of a rather odd philo- 
sopher but it does exemplify this curious quirk in the make-up of 
Homo Sapiens — his almost obsessive preoccupation with circles 
and straight lines. In any man-made landscape, such as a city or a 
densely populated countryside, and whether it be in Egypt or 
China or Europe or Yucatan, we see little else but straight lines 
and the segments of circles. Indeed, if we see these things in an 
otherwise wild and ‘natural’ landscape we at once infer that men 
have been at work. The circles will be hut-circles or temple-sites, 
the straight lines the boundaries of fields or the outlines of roads 
and walls. For though nature hardly ever shows us examples 
of these forms in her own works we ourselves scatter them every- 
where in ours. In fact almost everything we make is either rectilinear 
or circular or both, and one of our earliest and most fruitful in- 
ventions was the wheel—a thing unknown in nature. 

The obsession has received religious honours in such symbols 
as the mandala and pentacle, as well as in the architecture of 
temples, and was accorded intellectual respectability by the old 
Greek mathematicians. In the eyes of Plato and Euclid what you 
couldn’t do with compass and straight-edge wasn’t geometry. 
Yet there was little logic in this, for a straight-edge hardly qualifies 
as an ‘instrument’ at all. When you draw a straight line you are 
really copying a ready-made straight line — and hoping that the 
manufacturer got it right. The actual construction of a straight 
line is quite a difficult problem, requiring a linkage much more 
intricate than the string-and-two-pins with which you draw an 
ellipse. So the straight line is not only a rarity in nature but is also 
quite a difficult thing to make. Yet its magical association with the 
compass is still honoured alike in the badge of the Freemasons and 
in the school geometry-class; nor was this ascendancy seriously 
modified even by the mathematical revolution of the renaissance. 
Kepler found it difficult to convince himself, and still more difficult 
to convince others, that the orbits of the planets are not circles 
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but ellipses, and Galileo’s system was fatally vitiated by his obstinate 
adherence to circular orbits. Yet even the ellipse and its sisters, 
the parabola and hyperbola, are but children of the circle and 
straight-edge, for they are conic sections, and a cone could hardly 
be more rectilinear-circular if it tried. Even in the arts these two 
have great influence, for a ‘naturalistic’ tradition of painting very 
easily becomes stylised in a geometrical direction (the abstract 
painters, of course, going the whole hog) and even such a traditional- 
ist as Bernard Berenson can say, ‘I sympathise with the tendency 
to geometrize objects, including animals and even humans’ (The 
Passionate Sightseer). 

What is the origin of this curious human quirk? Perhaps it lies 
in the fact that these two forms, though rare, are not unknown in 
nature and that when they occur they occupy commanding positions. 
The sun and moon are discs, the rainbow is an arc, the horizon, if 
viewed in segments, is a straight line; if viewed as a whole it is a 
circle with oneself at the centre. Thus amid the bewildering variety 
of shapes presented to our eyes by the hills and woods and clouds 
aaid sea there are these two, and these two only, which repeat them- 
selves. The disc and the line are always there. You can trust them. 
They typify the uniformity of nature, and therein, perhaps, lies the 
secret of their great influence. For just as our imagination tends 
to see faces wherever it can (in the fire, in clouds, in the wallpaper 
pattern) so does our intellect tend to see only circles and straight 
lines. Plato would have said that they belong to the realm of eternal 
Forms, which is our original home and only natural haven. They 
are two of the clouds of glory we come trailing. 

It seems possible, however, that we overrate them. The language 
of mathematics is the language of all exact science, and in the 
llustrations to any scientific text-book — whether it deals with 
the macrocosm of astronomy or with the microcosm of atomic 
physics — we are sure to find plenty of lines and circles. Yet when 
we lift our eyes from the book to the world about us, the world 
which the book is supposed to interpret to us, how many — or 
‘ather, how very few — of these circles and straight lines do we see 
here? The scientist tends always to describe the world as if it were 
1 kind of machine, and a machine is something that consists almost 
wholly of rods and wheels; but may not these so-useful concepts 
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be blinkers rather than guides? Can Mind really conquer the rich. 
and colourful kingdom of Matter with only such primitive weapons 
as a straight sword and a round buckler? Or will it, like some 
warrior-aristocrat, contemptuously ignore the very existence of 
anything which cannot be mastered by these weapons i} 

I am the master of this college 

And what I don’t know isn’t knowledge. 
Let us return to our ink-blots, or better still to Leonardo’s damp- 
stained wall. 

There are several ways of looking at this wall. One way is 
Leonardo’s own —to find in it divine landscapes and strange 
battle-scenes — and this (taking the whole world for their lichened 
wall) is the way of the great mythologies. By a sort of marriage 
between Cozens and Rorschach they project upon earth and sea 
and sky a splendid pageant of gods and heroes and demons — part 
derived from what men see, part projected from what men are, 
and all close-knit together in one conspectus. Another way is that 
of J-P. Sartre—to see nothing but a blank wall covered with 
random splashes and cracks; a world which is nonsensical and in 
which the attempts of philosophy or science to ‘make sense’ of it 
have no validity in themselves. Such value as they have is partly 
psychological (we have an odd desire to arrange things in patterns) 
and partly practical (e.g. a network of latitude and longitude helps 
us to find our way about the world) but they can never qualify as 
‘truth’ or ‘falsehood’. Both these ways of looking at things appear 
quite logical, though there is not much doubt about which of them 
is more fun. And the mythographer’s way does have this advantage 
over the atheist’s, that it includes both the object and the subject. 
the Thou and the It. But the way of the scientist is not either of 
these. It is a sort of schizophrenic compound of them both. No, 
says the scientist, the world is not nonsensical. It does make sense. 
It does exhibit a pattern. It is a cosmos, not a chaos. But neither 
is it a glorious pattern full of beauty and terror and action. There 
are no gods and demons in it. I alone can discern what is meaningful 
in it all, because I am armed with Number and Compass and Ruler. 
Those parts of it which cannot be coped with mathematically are 
irrelevant or imaginary and ‘subjective’. Yet in this attitude there 
seems to be little logic. If there is indeed a pattern, an ‘objective’ 
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pattern, in the data of experience, who put it there? If the universe 
is ‘really’ intelligible — i.e. if this intelligibility is not merely pro- 
jected onto it by our own human intelligences — then it must be 
the work of some superhuman intelligence; and what is a superhuman 
intelligence but a god or gods? In short, what is called the ‘scientific 
attitude of mind’ seems to be on the horns of a dilemma. On the 
one hand it implies the existence of a creative and directive intelli- 
gence at work in the world and on the other hand, by claiming 
that the human intelligence can of itself (eventually, given time) 
understand the world, it implies the contrary. For a god is, almost 
by definition, a being beyond the comprehension of men. 

The customary way out of this dilemma is to erect an insuperable 
iron curtain between the natural and the supernatural. Thus 
Sherlock Holmes, when ruling out the possibility of a preternatural 
Hound of the Baskervilles, claimed to be speaking only gud detective. 
He was not denying the possibility of a preternatural hound; he 

_Was merely stating that such a hound was not a detective’s business. 

In the same way a scientist might admit the possibility of levitation 
while nevertheless proclaiming, gud scientist, the universal law of 
gravitation. But a law of nature, tainted as it is with anthropomor- 
phism (for who or what is ‘nature’ and who or what its legislator?), 
can never afford more than a description of phenomena. However 
logical and coherent it may be it can never afford an explanation. 
And even in his task of pure description the scientist is, as we have 
seen, amazingly restricted by his compass and straight-edge. 

But is the Sherlock Holmes attitude really justified? Does that 
sharp frontier which we draw between the natural and supernatural 
really exist? It may be convenient, just as it is convenient to wear 
one sort of clothes in a laboratory and another sort in church; 
but it may also be misleading. Holmes might say that a ‘natural’ 
hound is something he can understand whereas a ‘supernatural’ 
one is something he cannot understand, but does he perhaps over- 
estimate his powers in claiming to understand even a natural hound? 
Can we really isolate certain portions of our damp-stained wall 
and say decisively: these I can fully explain and comprehend, but 
those are either non-existent or supernatural and therefore to be 
ignored? It does not seem, on the face of it, a consistent attitude 
of mind. In the very word ‘universe’ we imply a unity. In that 
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other word ‘cosmos’ we imply an orderly pattern. How then can | 
we divide it into parts? How attribute intelligibility to one and not 
the other? Our mythopoeic imagination sees too many faces in 
the fire, too much of undisciplined pageantry in the blank wall; 
but our scientific intellect sees only through a grid, darkly. Neither 
of them seems to give satisfaction. Perhaps we shall have to fall 
back on the pessimism of J-P. Sartre. 

But suppose that our damp-stained wall be neither a nonsensical 
source of inspiration to the myth-maker nor a heavily-disguised 
pattern of circles and straight lines for the mathematician to puzzle 
out but a faded and part-obliterated fresco. We might then attribute 
the patterns which it exhibits to the genius of the original painter 
and we could bring both reason and imagination constructively to 
bear on it. Logic and mathematics could study its straight lines 
and decide whether they belonged to swords or lances. Imagination 
might conjure up a horse and rider and reason could afterwards 
confirm or contradict imagination’s guesswork. And so, alternately, 
imagination and reason could take their turns until at length an 
entire painting of St Michael overcoming Lucifer might stand 
revealed. But however skilful and exact the work of reason might 
be in restoring the original lines and colours of the fresco, there 
would still be room for wonder and admiration of its beauty. There 
would still be unity, a single painting, and it would still be part- 
intelligible and part-transcendent, but these ‘parts’ would not be 
divided by any rigid frontier. The whole would be at once within 
and beyond the scope of reason. Nor would there be any occasion 
for either reason or imagination to pour scorn upon the other or 
to say ‘alone I did it’. Each could say, ‘without the other I should 
have been helpless’. With such a world-view we could avoid alike 
the despair of Sartre, the recklessness of myth and the anthropo- 
morphic double-talk of science. We should have a cosmos whose 
orderliness is real and not ‘subjective’ because it has been ordained 
by God, and we should also have a world which, though susceptible 
of mathematical description, could never flatter our arrogance 
by being completely understood and explained —any more than 
the beauty of a great picture can be explained. Squared tracing- 


paper may enable us to describe it; it could never enable us to 
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Religion, or at least all the ‘higher’ religions, are attempts at 
such an appreciation. All of them make use of reason (science and 
philosophy) but they also admit the limitations of reason; and they 
fall back on imagination (mythology) for the rest. In the absence of 
a divine revelation and a divine gift of faith such appreciations 
must at best be gropings in the dark, but at all events they seem 
more sane, more fruitful and in fact more reasonable than either a 
scientism which denies the existence of any darkness or an atheism 
which denies the possibility of any light. For the universe includes 
ourselves — all three of us: Wittgenstein, Cozens and Rorschach — 
and any true appreciation must take cognizance of us all, as well 
as of the world ‘outside’ . 


REVELATION: PROPOSITIONS OR 
ENCOUNTER 


by 
THE REVD EDWARD QUINN 


I 


For some years now the complaint has been made that Catholic 
theology — particularly as represented in the manuals — is neither 
sufficiently aware of the real achievements of Protestant scholarship 
nor really true to its own great traditions, that it does not bring a 
living thomism to bear upon the themes most discussed at the 
present time nor try continually to find new light on these and on 
more ancient problems in the writings of the Fathers and in the 
Old and New Testaments. Only a professional theologian, constantly 
in touch with the latest work from the continent, could say to what 
extent this criticism is now justified. But it is probably true that 
the average seminarist would find himself ill-equipped to discuss a 
burning problem of dogma with a Protestant clergyman who had 
taken a degree in theology at any university. Such a burning problem 
is revelation and it becomes even more of a problem in discussion, 
because our seminarist would automatically relegate it to the field 
of apologetics and not regard it as a dogmatic theme at all. 

Even within this field, unless he knows French and perhaps also 
German, he will find little in Catholic sources to help him to under- 
stand what Protestant theologians have been saying on this point 
for more than a quarter of a century now.! That is perhaps a part 


1JIn the 1944 edition of Garrigou-Lagrange’s De Revelatione there is no reference 
to Barth or Brunner; nothing in the English edition of Van Noort, The True Religion, 
1957. Naturally Albert Lang, writing in German, does quote them (Fundamental- 
theologie, Munich, 1954, I, pp. 35, 39, 69). 
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of the reason why those same Protestant theologians have so woe- 
fully failed to appreciate the authentic Catholic notion of revelation. 
But they have also neglected to look at such works as were readily 
available to them — which as specialists they were bound to consult 
—and, while making a praiseworthy attempt to find the meaning 
F of revelation in the official documents of the Church, do not seem 
“to have brought to their interpretation of these even the resources 
of their excellent classical education. 

Two recent books are particularly valuable for their studies of 
Protestant theories of revelation. Professor John Baillie in The 
Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought? deals with current views, 
mainly continental, but also at some length with those of Archbishop 
Temple in Nature, Man and God. After Professor Baillie’s work 
came H. D. McDonald’s Ideas of Revelation: this is sub-titled ‘An 
Historical Study A.D. 1700 to A.D. 1860’, but in fact the author 
frequently goes beyond these limits and has illuminating comments 
to make on Barth and others who have had much to say on the 

-subject.t To fill in the gap between the periods dealt with by 
McDonald and Baillie, but also providing a more concise and far 
more brilliant study than either of these, there is J. M. Creed’s The 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, published in 1938.° Finally the symposium 
edited by Baillie and Martin and published in 1937, Revelation, 
allows the representatives of many different points of view to speak 
for themselves. 

I am less concerned here with modern Protestant thought than 
with misunderstandings of the Catholic viewpoint — particularly 
those of Baillie and Temple. For our part we must remember that 
all these writers work from a background of a developing Protestant 
theology of which we have hitherto been too little aware and much 
of their criticism of our supposed views is valid and telling against 
the real views of Protestants from Luther to Kierkegaard. 


2 Oxford University Press, 1956. 

3 London, 1934. La 

4 Macmillan, 1959. It is unfortunate that these illuminating comments are so difficult 
to find again after reading the book through. There is no index and the authors 
quoted are listed by the titles of their books in alphabetical order. To find a reference 
to Barth, for instance, it is necessary to recall that he once wrote a book called Die 
Protestantische Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert and look under the letter “D’. 

5 Subtitled ‘A study in the history of Christian doctrine since Kant’. 
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They suppose that the orthodox Catholic view was — and is — 
that, by natural reason, man can come to a real knowledge of 
God and establish a body of truths concerning him; a further 
body of truths is beyond reason and provided only by supernatural 
revelation in the Bible and in tradition. The early Protestants 
sometimes took a poor view of reason, but the essential difference 
is supposed to lie in their eliminating tradition as a source of revela- 
tion and rejecting the Church’s authority in interpreting the Bible: 
the Bible only being left, identified with the body of revealed truths 
and regarded as the sole infallible guide. 

Divisions soon began to appear between the ‘Enthusiasts’ who 
insisted on internal experience of revelation as a present event and 
the more rationally minded Protestants who appealed to the author- 
ity of Scripture, identifying it with revelation, and distinguishing it 
sometimes more in degree than in kind from the natural truths 
attainable by human reason left to itself. The latter group again 
were opposed to the Deists who did not consider the Bible even as 
an addition to natural truth, but only as its republication. But the 
three-cornered contest was never very clear-cut, because orthodox 
Protestantism in any form could not completely exclude the test 
of experience, while remaining faithful to the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion; nor could it. justify supernatural revelation to the rationalists 
without accepting their premises and reducing it in effect to natural 
truth, concealed from man only because of its greater complexity 
or because God chose to keep it from us until his Son should bring it. 

No wonder that many fine minds were dissatisfied; no wonder 
that in the long run the challenge of Kierkegaard and Barth made 
so great an impression. Even in the dullest Catholic text-book 
there is ample material for dealing with all these problems, for such 
a book is still the product of a living mind in contact with the mind 
of the Church and aware of her official teaching. Protestant theology 
had lost touch with this tradition and we must rather blame our- 
selves for not making more of it than scoff at their efforts to return 
to it, albeit unconsciously and by way of Barth and Luther. But 
by the middle of the twentieth century the more outstanding theolo- 
gians ought to know better than to identify the traditional theology 
of the Church with that of Bishop Butler, and they ought to be 
aware of some recent contributions to the debate from the Catholic 
side. 
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It is particularly unfortunate that they have chosen to accept, 
instead of the descriptions of outstanding and orthodox theologians, 
the word of heretics about Catholic teaching. Because Loisy was 
condemned as holding among other things that ‘revealed dogmas 
are not truths fallen down from heaven’® it is too readily assumed 
that a simple contradiction of this statement represents the Church’s 
Official teaching on revelation: in a word, that it consists in 
propositions. Temple and Baillie, therefore, are at great pains to show 
that such a conception is not only inadequate, but positively false. 

‘Revelation’, says Temple, ‘is of God, not of propositions about 
God’;’ and it is given, not in words at all, but in events. There must 
indeed be appreciation of the event, in the mind of the prophet; 
but appreciation is secondary, even if divinely guided: ‘the typical 
locus of revelation is not the mind of the seer but the historical 
event’.* The mind of the seer may even distort the event; we have 
no guarantee that the prophetic word passes on a true account of it. 
The Church comes in merely with the weight of a majority vote: 
the individual submits to her decision, not as infallible, but because 
he ‘will think it most unlikely that he should be right and the 
common testimony of the saints be wrong’.® Infallibility is rejected, 
“because in whatever degree reliance upon such infallible direction 
comes in, spirituality goes out’.1° Between the event and ourselves 
we have the prophet’s interpretation or —in the New Testament 
—the apostolic interpretation of the experience of the Word 
made flesh. The Bible provides no more than a record of this inter- 
pretation; it is not, as ‘the traditional doctrine’ has maintained — 
and he quotes the Vatican Council in support of this — the revelation 
itself. 

Baillie accepts up to a point the theory of revelation in events, 
but has more to say of its character as a divine-human encounter. 
He, too, assuming that Catholic thought identifies Scripture and 


6 Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum (Fr Karl Rahner is the most recent editor of 
this work, which will from now on be quoted as DR) 2022. The same statement is 
quite clearly in L’Evangile et |’ Eglise, Paris, 1902, p. 202. 
7 

p. 350. 
8p. 318. 
® p. 352. 
10 p. 353- , : 
11 ‘The traditional doctrine has rather been that the Book itself is the revelation than 
that it contains the record of it’ (p. 308). 
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revelation or rather concluding this from the statements in 
Providentissimus Deus that the Scriptures were written ‘“dictante 
Sancto Spiritu’ and from Trent’s use of the same expression in 
relation to the Holy Spirit’s guidance of the Apostles, presents as the 
Catholic notion of revelation a body of inspired propositions.’? 

McDonald writes also of ‘the neo-Thomists who advocate an 
exclusive “‘propositionalist” doctrine of revelation’ as opposed 
to those who lay stress on the divine action. We may forgive him 
his misinterpretation of thomism when we read further: ‘Is there 
any need for this opposition? Can revelation not be propositional 
and dynamic at the same time? . . . It was the writers of the period 
1700 to 1860 who brought into opposition the propositional and 
dynamic views of revelation’.¥ 

Dr Austin Farrer, too, reacts against some of the continental 
trends and asks why Temple’s theory of revelation in events is any 
more satisfactory than revelation in propositions. And anyone 
who has struggled with German theology at its most ponderous 
will be grateful for this admission of his inability to share the 
experience to which its exponents triumphantly point: 

When the Germans set their eyeballs and pronounce the terrific 
words ‘He speaks to thee’ (Er redet dich an) I am sure, indeed, 
that they are saying something, but I am still more sure that they 
are not speaking to my condition. 

He sees revelation as given in images, living images with creative 
force, moulded by Christ and interpreted under supernatural 
guidance by the Apostles; in the Old Testament something of the 
same kind happened when the prophets spoke and wrote at God’s 
command of the archetypes with which they were confronted. 
Baillie criticises this theory as also no better than that of propositions, 
but does not seem to appreciate the instrumental character of the 
images and the part they play in the divine-human encounter. 
McDonald is at least partly an unwitting ally of ours in this 
debate, Farrer is so more fully and perhaps more consciously. 
However that may be, the fact is that in Catholic thought revelation 
is an altogether richer concept than any of these authors allow; and 


+2This simple identification of divine revelation with Holy Scripture’, op. cit., p. 31. 
13 Op. cit., pp. 270-2. 
“4 The Glass of Vision, London, 1948, p. 8. 
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hey could have discovered this by reading the Church’s official 
Jocuments more carefully and consulting authors who may pardon- 
ably be overlooked by the general reader but can only be neglected 
by the specialist at the cost of his reputation. 

A glance at any of the manuals, a word with any Catholic theo- 
ogian of repute, attention to the development of Catholic theology 
such as some of us try to give to that of Protestant thought, would 
have brought to light the name of Pére Ambrose Gardeil, o.p., and 
particularly his work, Le Donné Révélé et la Théologie, the second 
edition of which appeared in 1932. They would have found a brief 
but surprisingly illuminating study of the Catholic notion of revela- 
tion, including a pithy retort to those who take the contradictory 
of a condemned proposition to be the authentic teaching of the 
Church: ‘The Church is not responsible for the terms in which 
errors are formulated’.’* The late Father Victor White unfortunately 
published far too little of his solid work in dogmatic theology — 
as distinct from his discussion of Jungian themes — but did once 
write a superb piece on revelation for Dominican Studies, afterwards 
published in God and the Unconscious in 1952. Lively and informative 
as this essay is, it only begins to draw out some of the many aspects 
of St Thomas’s thought on the subject — just sufficient to make 
any intelligent reader see that the attack on the ‘propositional 
theory of revelation’, as far as it is directed against thomism, is 
utterly wide of the mark. It is impossible even for the professional 
theologian to keep track of every article in the theological reviews 
or to make sure of finding in a book apparently concerned with 
some other subject an essay on revelation. But the slightest contact 
between university men of different faiths concerned with the same 
field of research should reveal the existence of such studies. Would 
any Catholic with easy access to Protestant theologians write a book 
discussing their views at length without asking the advice of some 
of them about the material to hand? And all the time in Baillie’s 
own symposium was a contribution from Father Martin D’Arcy, 


5 ‘TEglise n’est pas responsable des termes dans lesquels les erreurs se formulent. 
Du temps que les hérétiques se donnaient la peine d’étre théologiens, la contradictoire 
j’une proposition condamnée représentait une idée precise et exacte. Ce n’est pas 
n0tre faute si, en reprenant un ouvrier malhabile, nous étrennons d’une theologie 
sabotée’, op. cit., p. 47. 
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s.J. (never mentioned in Baillie’s later book), which was com- 
missioned as a statement of the Catholic viewpoint and canno 
in any way be made to fit in with a propositional theory o: 
revelation. 

The critics of this theory all mention St Thomas and sometimes 
quote him, but none of them seems to have looked at the com: 
mentary on the classic text of Hebrews — which would provide 
ample material for a Ph.D. or even a D.D. thesis on the com- 
plexities of his thought on revelation — or at the little treatise or 
prophecy in the second part of the Summa of which Victor White 
made such good use. One Protestant writer devoted a whole book 
to ‘a critical examination of the Christian doctrine of revelation ir 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth’, but took account 
only of a few passages in the Contra Gentiles.1® 


Il 


s 


It is really amazing that theologians determined to know what 
was authentic Catholic teaching on revelation should have neglected 
chapter ii of the third session of the Vatican Council, which i: 
expressly devoted to that theme. 

It begins by asserting the possibility of a natural knowledge ot 
God, quoting Romans i, 20,1” a statement which may be supple- 
mented by that of chapter iv, which distinguishes a twofold order 
of knowledge, ‘distinct in principle, the one of natural reason and 
the other of divine faith; distinct in object, of things which natural 
reason can attain and of mysteries hidden in God which could not 
be known unless revealed’.1* This is a far more subtle distinctior 
than that of the eighteenth-century Christian ‘rationalists’: the 
principles of knowledge are distinct, but they are in the one persor 
and —as the Council also teaches — they work together and ir 
harmony; the truths beyond reason are not simply a separate bod} 
of truths on a higher level, but — as every text-book clearly state: 
— nothing less than divine mysteries, the hidden life of God himself 

The next paragraph tells us — before Archbishop Temple wa: 
even able to think of it — that revelation is of persons: this hidder 
16 A. M. Fairweather, The Word as Truth, London, 1944. 

17 DR 1785. 
18 DR 1795. 
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fe, ‘God himself and the eternal decrees of his will,”1® is what is 
evealed. And the revelation is given ‘in a supernatural way’: it is 
eyond all our ordinary processes of knowledge. It would be hard 
9 find a clearer statement of revelation as an encounter with a 
erson or of the uniqueness of the divine self-disclosure. This is a 
neeting of lovers. Lovers on earth without much speech — partly 
ecause they are inarticulate, while God’s love is wholly self- 
xpression — reveal to one another themselves and their intentions, 
heir wishes, their desires; God by a simple illumination of the 
uman mind makes himself known and ‘the decrees of his will’. 

This he did ‘at sundry times and in divers manners . . . to the 
athers by the prophets; last of all in these days he hath spoken 
0 us by his Son’. The text of Hebrews is made a part of the defini- 
ion. This is what revelation means in the mind of the Church. 
ents, images, propositions? God makes use of varied means to 
1ake known himself and his loving designs. He is above them all, 
ut we need truth to be broken down into fragmentary statements 
nd partial insights. Our critics have paid some regard to this, 
ut not enough. They forget that all things are God’s instruments, 
hat his speech is itself nothing in God but an eternal will to be 
nown by man and that any sort of manifestation must be a happen- 
1g on this earth, primarily an uplifting of the human mind but 
econdarily events which God provides as the occasions of the 
uind’s elevation. But above all they overlook the public and 
1ediated character of revelation: ‘to the fathers by the prophets. . . 
9 us by his Son’. 

The prophets are given insight into events, the power to appreciate 
ieir supernatural import, but also the commission to pass on that 
zeaning to others. Both Dodd and Farrer compare the work of the 
rophets to great poetry, but see in it the difference that they write 
nder compulsion: they write what they have to, not what they 
1emselves might choose. But for Temple the relation between the 
rophet and his audience is looser; the message may even be lost 
nd will almost certainly be distorted. “Thus saith the Lord’ may 
1en rightly be rejected as an empty phrase, and we may be allowed 
» doubt whether even St Paul delivered properly the meaning of 
1e mystery hidden before the ages in God. 


‘Se ipsum ac aeterna voluntatis suae decreta’, DR 1785. 
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There is in this theory no conception of a teaching Church, nc 
safeguarding of a revelation once delivered, no truly mediate 
revelation at all. As Farrer well puts it, what has St Paul got thai 
Wesley has not? Of course, it is maintained that a person cannot 
be mediated; but few would venture to suggest that all revelatior 
is immediate and each one of us dependent here and now on the 
inner light, that the Church and — logically — Scripture are 
totally unnecessary except as the occasions and stimuli of our 
encounters with God. In Catholic thought the relations of the 
Church, Scripture and Tradition to revelation are carefully defined, 
but — far from being so crude as our adversaries suggest — they 
are vital relationships intended to safeguard just that communion 
with the living God which (we all agree) is the essence of revelation. 

Revelation is necessary, says the Council, to prepare us for our 
supernatural end, ‘to share in divine goods which are completely 
beyond the understanding of the human mind.’?° No Catholic 
theologian has ever maintained that God regales us with propositions 
about himself in heaven. He gives himself, and faith — which is 
response to revelation — is a foretaste of that gift. This, too, the 
Council declares explicitly: God’s plan, ‘the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, which is hidden, which God ordained before the world, 
unto our glory . ... to us God has revealed by his Spirit’; it is ‘revealed 
to little ones’.24 The Council quotes I Corinthians ii 7, 10, and 
Matthew xi, 25, clearly showing the life of faith as a participation 
in the life of the Trinity: the Spirit enlightening us, the Son 
revealing. We can gain a deeper knowledge — again a loving, ardent 
knowing of mysteries which cannot be reduced to propositions 
and must remain obscure, but always presenting a further stimulus 
to devout inquiry.?* Barth would have difficulty in finding a 
nobler description of the Deus revelatus who is by that very fact 
Deus absconditus. 

Those to whom the mysteries were first revealed have handed 
on what they learned, and it is ‘contained in the written books and 
unwritten traditions which, received by the apostles from the lips 
of Christ himself or, at the dictation of the Holy Spirit, passed on 


20 DR 1786. 
21 DR 1795. 
22 DR 1796. 
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is by hand by the same apostles, have come down to us.’”? This 
tatement is a repetition of that of the Council of Trent. It en- 
isages revelation as a living thing summed up in the Gospel, 
romised by the prophets, proclaimed by our Lord and ordered to 
e preached by his apostles. In all this the apostles are guided by 
he Spirit: this ‘dictation’ does not refer to writing at all, but to 
he transmission of the message ‘as by hand’ and therefore in no 
vay identifies revelation and Scripture. And where the inspiration 
f Scripture is explicitly mentioned, it is given as the ground of 
he Council’s declaration that the books are sacred and canonical — 
o be clearly distinguished from another possible ground, namely 
hat they contain revelation. Of course inspiration is meant to safe- 
uard revelation, but it extends far beyond what is actually revealed. 

That is not to say that the Bible is a jumble of revealed and 
aturally acquired truths, put together haphazardly and secured 
gainst error as a result of divine inspiration. So long as there is 
lo question of material identity, we may say that the Bible is 
evelation in the setting providentially arranged for it: to appreciate 
he import of God’s message to Abraham, we need to know some- 
hing of his origins, his wife’s barrenness, the conditions of the 
ime. But we are bound to look to the Bible to know what God 
as revealed in the first place and we shall find this in something 
ike propositional form. This does not exclude a personal meeting: 
f, Quaker-wise, we use ‘thee’ and ‘thou’, we still expect to hear 
ot only mumblings of affection but straightforward statements of 
ruth. If God enables his prophet to see his will in the storm or 
n the captivity of the chosen people, what can the prophet do but 
tate that will — even to himself — as a truth? First he declares it, 
hen it goes down in the book: ‘Thus saith the Lord’. Of course he 
id not say it; neither did he hurl thunderbolts from on high, nor 
ersonally walk in advance of the wandering Israelites. He moved 
he prophet to see the truth in these events and to proclaim it. 
Ve read humbly, devoutly, compare one passage with another, 
sel across the centuries something of the thrill in the prophet’s 
eart, and are moved to discover perhaps even more of the truth 
nan he thought to convey: then we, too, are confronted with God 
nd can only stammer out ‘Lord, I believe’. 


‘DR 1787. 
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The Church’s task is not to produce new revelation, but ‘faith- 
fully to guard and infallibly define’ what has been revealed, ‘the 
divine deposit’.*4 It may seem as if not only the teaching of the 
Church but the deposit from which she draws it were a set of 
propositions, when we read the condemnation of the Modernist state- 
ment: ‘Christ did not teach a determined body of doctrine applicable 
to all times and to all men’.”° But the whole tenor of the statement 
must be considered, claiming that Christ merely “began a religious 
movement adapted or to be adapted to different times and places’, 
and it must be linked with the other condemned proposition: 
‘revelation, which constitutes the object of Catholic faith, was not 
complete with the Apostles’.2® We agree with Barth and Brunner 
that revelation is einmalig, not simply unique but given once and: 
for all and unalterably. Yet it is still not a neat, systematic body of 
propositions to be translated from Hebrew or Greek or recalled 
by a prodigious feat of memory from the oral teaching of the 
Apostles. ?” 

It is a divine deposit. God set down the truth of himself and his 
plans for mankind in the minds of the prophets and apostles. At 
his command they gave it out as best they could, in the words that 
came to hand and often in the midst of other truths acquired by 
their natural efforts. Into their writings also they poured forth the 
riches of their thought as given them by God and as — perhaps 
hastily — sorted out and adorned by themselves. It is this living 
truth, in writing or in unwritten tradition, which requires a living 
interpreter. 

That is where the Church comes in. The whole Church — bishops, 
priests and laity — ponders over these riches and some of the more 
24 DR 1800; cf. 1836. 


25 DR 2059. 

26 DR 2021. 

*” Baillie is disturbed by the claim of the Catechism of the Council of Trent that, 
since God is no longer visibly present, his pastors must derive his word from Scripture 
and tradition: ‘How far have we travelled from the New Testament when we think 
of God’s revelation as being of such a kind as to put a strain on the memory!... 
Surely there is something seriously wrong with this way of putting it—in saying 
that God has so withdrawn himself as to leave us with only a script and a memory!’ 
op. cit., p. 30. But when Professor Baillie prepares his sermons does he not have 
recourse to a scheme—at least in his mind—for the selection of a subject? And does 
he give the people simply the fruits of his meditations or make these more exact 


as well as more interesting by drawing on the Scriptures and perhaps even the writings 
of the Fathers ? 
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gifted or eminent draw the attention of the rest to their meaning, 
those in authority approving, checking, encouraging this immense 
activity of learning. Some of the more important contents begin 
to take on a definite shape in the mind of the Church at large and 
find expression in a formula adopted by the Pope speaking ex 
cathedra or by the bishops in a general council; or they are univers- 
ally taught by the bishops. Either way that part of the content 
must then be called ‘revealed truth’. Such ‘revealed truth’ also 
emerges clearly when some part of the deposit is repudiated, mis- 
interpreted or merely seems to call for special emphasis at a particular 
time — the Pope ex cathedra or the bishops in general council 
distinguish that part from the rest and set forth its meaning in clear 
and precise terms. 

This is what we mean by dogma. A proposition indeed, but one 
which challenges us to look more deeply into its meaning, to 
examine again the sources, to see what learned and holy men have 
said about it—in other words to nourish our faith — until we 
gain a glimpse of supreme truth. For that is the whole object of 
the Church’s guardianship of revelation, to bring man into union 
with God, to taste in this world the thrill of the divine-human 
encounter. 8 


[This article had already gone to press when Dr Baillie’s death 
was announced. His impressive testimony, Invitation to Pilgrimage, 
will be reviewed here in April — Ed.] 


28 Clearly there is scope for a fresh and more dogmatic treatment of revelation. 
Although works of apologetics treat of revelation in general, they constantly have 
to appeal to the concrete fact of revelation in Jesus Christ and they all recognize 
that the term is analogous. There is merely that minimal similarity between divine 
and human revelation, which provides us with reasons to show its possibility, necessity, 
etc. But a dogmatic treatise on revelation, based on a careful examination of Church 
documents, of such texts as Hebrews i, 1-2, and of the patristic literature, could be 
an intellectual delight and a stimulus of faith. Meanwhile Pere Jean Levie, S.J., appears 
to have provided a similar delight and stimulus in a study of revelation from the 
standpoint of biblical theology: La Bible, parole humaine et message de Dieu, Paris, 


1958. 
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by 
Cc. PYBUS 


I HAVE been reading the very interesting papers collected in The 
Arts, Artists and Thinkers, a record of the second Symposium 
held at Downside; and of these the one I find most stimulating, if 
not most convincing, is Fr Vincent Turner’s The Desolation of 
Aesthetics. It is impossible not to be impressed by its good qualities 
—its many references to actual works, and the acuteness, the 
humour, the sensitiveness to the arts (and particularly painting) 
that it reveals; and it is impossible not to be forced into mental 
stocktaking. Taking ‘aesthetics’ to mean ‘philosophy of art’, Fr 
Turner denies that a philosophy of art can in fact exist. For the 
question ‘What is art?’ makes putative sense within and only 
within metaphysical idealism. If we forget metaphysical idealism, 
the question is a silly one. But metaphysical idealism is a false 
system; and aesthetics, which stands or falls with that system, must 
itself be all unsound. I think I have stated Fr Turner’s case fairly: 
I am anxious not to exaggerate it in any way, for it is radical enough 
for anyone as it stands. For not only is philosophy of art all unsound; 
there is no such thing as art. ‘Art’ is nothing but a general word 
of quite modern coinage, to designate the activities of epic poets 
and lyric poets, of writers of tragedy and comedy, some historians 
and philosophers and novelists, of painters on walls and boards 
and canvas, of sculptors in stone and bronze and metals and cement, 
of architects of cathedrals and churches and houses and castles, 
of musicians — and so on. There is not the slightest reason, says 
Fr Turner, to suppose that to the one name there corresponds a 
single essence. 

Several writers whose works are on my shelves have devoted a 
good deal of time and thought to a philosophy of art; if Fr Turner 
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is tight, they have been pursuing a chimera. But Fr Turner also has 
‘philosophers of art’ on his shelves, and is well aware of the radicality 
of his contentions; the question is not whether he is prepared to 
stand by them —he clearly is— but whether he has proved his 
main points. I do not think he has done so. 

If this were a popular journal, it would be necessary to refer to 
Fr Turner’s ‘courage’. I do not think he would thank anyone for 
the word in this context; and perhaps in any case since the publica- 
tion of Language, Truth and Logic attacks on any form of ‘meta- 
physical’ argumentation have been common enough to make 
defence the more courageous thing for a philosopher with a reputa- 
tion to lose. 

Fr Turner says that aesthetics ‘as we know it’ is German in 
origin and post-Kantian in date. Presumably he does not mention 
Baumgarten because by ‘post-Kantian’ he means ‘propter-Kantian’ 
—at any rate, Kant’s influence operating through Croce and 
Others is considered of decisive importance. Fr Turner’s essential 
historical point is that aesthetics and metaphysical idealism grew 
up together. So did Karl Marx and Herbert Spencer — in time. 
Fr Turner has to prove that aesthetics and metaphysical idealism 
are inseparably linked; and I cannot find any such proof in his 
paper. A good case is made out for an association between Crocean 
aesthetics and metaphysical idealism; none for an association 
between other forms of aesthetics and what Kant and his fellow- 
travellers stand for. Indeed, for Fr Turner there is no other form 
of aesthetics. 

He defines ‘aesthetics’ as ‘philosophy of art’. There is dictionary 
warrant for this (vide Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, 
Mid-century ed.); but if he turns up the current edition of COD 
1e will find ‘aesthetic’ defined as ‘belonging to the appreciation of 
he beautiful’— a sense he seems to regard as out-dated. He says, 
. . . The eighteenth century is full of these puzzlings [sic] and 


This is not an attack on Prof. Ayer. The logical positivists and analysts have had 
in influence very salutary in one respect: they have drawn attention to the danger 
yf playing with philosophical terms as if they were counters; and a periodical reminder 
yf the danger can only do good. Fr Joseph Rickaby gave one in 1908 in an admirable 
ittle book on Scholasticism: ‘Scholastic philosophy works out like algebra; and as 
n algebra one easily forgets the data of sensible experience from which one started 
nd revels in formule alone, so, too, Scholasticism tends to lose itself away from a 


osteriori facts’. 
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abounds in theories. But all of them are different from what we 
now call aesthetics. For one thing the question is rather ‘““What is 
beauty?” or “What do the arts do to the soul?” than “What is 
art?” ? ‘What we call aesthetics-— Who are ‘we’? Not, as we have 
seen, COD; not, for instance, Mr Osborne, whose work was 
deservedly praised at the Downside meeting by Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan — his first book on aesthetics (1952) was Theory of 
Beauty, an Introduction to Aesthetics. 1 do not think that the point 
makes any particular difference to Fr Turner’s argument as a 
whole: I think he would be prepared to regard Mr Osborne’s 
work as philosophy of art. Still, in the interests of clarity I think 
it worth while to point out that a distinction is sometimes, and in 
my view should be, drawn between aesthetics and philosophy of 
art. Aesthetics, concerned with the appreciation of beauty, should 
take into account natural beauty as well as the beauty of art; and 
of course any aesthetician worth his salt considers the ugly as 
well as the beautiful; he knows that art, which provides him with the 
bulk of his material, does not produce solely what is beautiful, but 
also ugly, horrible, monstrous things; it also produces mixed forms. 
The total effect of The Duchess of Malfi and the radio play, The 
Flowers Are Not for You to Pick, of Walton’s First Symphony or 
jazz in the New Orleans style, of Ghirlandaio’s Portrait of an Old 
Man and Henry Moore’s Reclining Woman in green Hornton stone, 
of Frank Lloyd Wright’s Falling Water House and the roof of 
Manchester Central Station, of Through the Looking-Glass and the 
poetry of Philip Larkin, to take an assortment — the total effect 
of works like these is not to be explained simply by talking about 
beauty, a fact of which the good aesthetician is not unaware. Still, 
aesthetics, even in this extended sense, is not the only study that 
can give us information about the arts (assuming, of course, that 
they exist): certain problems in or raised by the arts are amenable 
to the methods of science, e.g. of psychology or sociology ; and 
ordering the problems which science or common sense has solved, and 
fitting them into the framework of knowledge, is the business of 
philosophy — philosophy of art. Its field overlaps, but is not 
co-extensive with, the field of aesthetics. Still, it is impossible 
adequately to discuss the matter in a short article: the interested 
reader is referred both for argument and example to de Bruyne’s 
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massive Esquisse d’une Philosophie de I’ Art. Fr Turner’s main line 
of argument is, as I suggested, not materially affected. 

More important is Fr Turner’s failure to consider work on aesthe- 
tics outside the Kant-Croce tradition. I find it hard to suppose 
that he does not know the work of Susanne Langer: yet he does 
say that ‘in the aesthetics of the moment there are no minds of 
considerable power and none trained or learned in philosophy, 
and they do not know what they are doing’. Susanne Langer is a 
professional logician— Fr Turner can buy her Symbolic Logic 
as an American paperback — deeply and widely read in philosophy; 
she is also an original thinker of considerable power, whose work 
in aesthetics (or philosophy of art — the term she uses) is, I should 
say, more convincing if less witty than Collingwood’s. I can only 
assume that Fr Turner has not read her Feeling and Form (1953) 
or Problems of Art (1957). Indeed, he cannot have done so. Colling- 
wood’s Principles of Art, he tells us, is ‘elegantly written, amusing, 
high-spirited, gay, learned, urbane, wilful, perverse, opinionated, 
dogmatic’ (an admirable description), but it is ‘not about art’; 
yet, in spite of that, it is ‘the only coherent [my italics] treatise about 
aesthetics written in English’. To anyone who knows Feeling and 
Form this is breath-taking. It is also quite unfair to Mr Osborne 
(Theory of Beauty; Aesthetics and Criticism). And if coherence is 
the criterion, what about Edward Bullough? ‘Coherent’, COD 
tells us, means ‘cohering, easily followed, not rambling or incon- 
sequent (of argument, narration, etc.)’. Admittedly, Bullough is 
not a writer ‘of the moment’— he died in 1934 — but his Aesthetics 
(admirably edited by Miss E. M. Wilkinson, a university teacher 
of German literature, who also knows the work of Dr Langer) 
became generally accessible only in 1957. His work was largely 
propaedeutic, and he did not produce a full system of aesthetics; 
but his work is certainly not lacking in coherence. And what about 
Mr Watkin? Though he has not devoted a single treatise to aesthe- 
tics, a large section of his profound and closely-argued Philosophy 
of Form is devoted to aesthetic contemplation. 

Moreover — and this seems to me important — not only are 
the works mentioned coherent: they are also outside the tradition 
of metaphysical idealism. If Kant and Croce were alive to-day, 
they would almost certainly disown Mr Watkin and Mr Osborne. 
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Dr Langer owes far more to Cassirer than to Kant; and in the . 
preface to her Philosophy in a New Key (1941) she writes, ‘Most 
studies of artistic significance, of art as a symbolic form and a 
vehicle of conception, have been made in the spirit of post-Kantian 
metaphysics . . . Yet I do not believe an idealistic interpretation of 
Reality is necessary to the recognition of art as a symbolic form.’ 
Bullough knows his Kant, but his distinctive contribution to aesthe- 
tics — his theory of Distance — might well have been thought 
out if he had never read a German philosopher. Fr Turner’s limita- 
tion of aesthetics/philosophy of art to what people like Croce 
published is paralysing. 

In view of all this I cannot agree with him that if we forget 
philosophical idealism the question: What is art? is a silly one. 
The lexicographer, for instance, has to ask and answer it®; and if 
Fr Turner objects that he is concerned with philosophy, not lexi- 
cography, the answer one must make is that a philosophical question 
is generally, if not always, a demand for the meaning of what is 
being said. There is nothing silly about the question. 

But Fr Turner contends that there is no such thing as art. ‘What’, 
he asks, ‘is the essence shared alike by Pride and Prejudice, 
Beethoven’s last quartet, op. 135, the Iliad, Aristophanes’ Frogs, 
Catullus’s Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire, Westminster Abbey, King 
Lear, The Laocoén, Botticelli’s Birth of Venus, Michelangelo’s last 
(Rondanini) Pieta, Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa, or by, to take a 
single pair of paintings, Blake’s God creating Adam and Monet’s 
Le Bassin aux Nymphéas? — but one must stop. sometime.’ If 
essence could be put into words as readily as this sentence seems 
to imply, the task of the philosopher would indeed be simplified. 
But essence is a tricky, and, in logic, not a very useful concept? 
What Fr Turner is looking for is a justification for applying the term 


* Here are a few relevant definitions: 

COD: (fine arts) those in which mind and imagination are chiefly concerned. 

Chambers: (art) application of skill to production of beauty (esp. visible beauty) 
and works of creative imagination (as the fine arts). 

Webster Collegiate: application of skill and taste to production according to 
aesthetic principles. 

Modern Library: the production or expression of what is beautiful, appealing, 
or of more than ordinary significance. 


2 If Mr Robinson (Definition, 1950) is right, the doctrine, though much alive in general, 
is dead among logicians. 
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‘art’ to all the works mentioned. And we do not need, I think, 
‘essence’ for that; we do not even need, to begin with, aestheticians’ 
analyses: the first and obvious justification is that people do in 
fact apply the term to such works, and it is for Fr Turner to prove 
them wrong in doing so. If the average educated man were asked: 
‘What have the following in common?’ and the works cited above 
were named, he would probably say, not that they had such and 
such a quality, but that they were all works of art. The problem 
for him would be difficult only if, say, Newton’s Principia were 
slipped in. He might, if pressed, attempt a definition; it would 
probably be unsatisfactory — but how far would he be wrong if 
you showed its inadequacy? 

There is a marked — and within limits very laudable — tendency 
in British philosophy to accept key words in common use, even if 
they are ambiguous or vague, and to do the best that can be done 
with them instead of coining words. The scientist with his 
“‘thixotropy’ and ‘decibel’ is in a different position: his business is 
with a special problem in which a special vocabulary may be a 
help rather than a stumbling-block. The philosopher, however, 
seeks to unify without oversimplifying: if he uses a special vocabu- 
lary he is in danger of pre-judging his problems. Now for a century 
and a half ‘art’ and ‘arts’ have been part of the vocabulary of the 
ordinary educated man‘ as well as the philosopher. The word has 
been and is frequently used by the highly intelligent as well as by 
the ordinary man with the implication that Fr Turner rejects. Most 
people who have thought about the matter at all are in fact con- 
vinced that the arts have a common substratum. In consequence 
the word, singular or plural, is one of those words that we simply 
must accept in philosophising unless we are convinced — really 
convinced — that the objects to which it is applied have nothing 
in common. Fr Turner’s contention that they have in fact nothing 
calls for more rigorous argument than his paper provides. And 
the onus of proof, of course, is on him. Clearly, the fact that there 
is a word ‘unicorn’ does not make us think that there are unicorns; 


4 Sir Joshua Reynolds writes in his Discourses: “There is a general desire among our 
Nobility to be distinguished as lovers and judges of the arts’; and makes a remark 
about ‘all arts having the same general end which is to please’. 
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nor does the fact that ‘bear’ (carry) and ‘bear’ (animal) are spelt. 
and pronounced alike make us think that they are not separate 
words. But the point is that people really do think that the works 
mentioned have something in common. None of us, I assert 
(stimulated by Fr Turner’s confidence), could do without the word 
— used, I mean, in the sense that Fr Turner rejects. In some contexts 
it may call for analysis; certain irrelevant senses may have to be 
excluded. That, anyone will admit. But even Fr Turner cannot 
do without the word in contexts where a common element is, if 
not implied, at least suggested: ‘The damage they [the metaphysical 
idealists] have done to the arts is not recognised at all’; and ‘The 
arts are their own justification’. 

Yet ‘aesthetics . . . is all unsound . . . Empirically it is impossible 
to talk sense about the arts at the high altitude at which a man 
must cruise if he is to attain the generality at which he may embrace 
them all.’ This is a double-edged argument: philosophers in general 
and not merely philosophers of art regularly cruise at so high an 
altitude that the man in the street suspects they are not talking 
sense. But the philosopher must cruise at such altitudes —I look 
at passages by St Thomas in Philosophical Texts (ed. Gilby), and 
do not find him cruising at a lower altitude than Mr Watkin or 
Dr Langer. The aesthetician can lose touch with the object; so can 
the scholastic philosopher, as Fr Rickaby warned us. Am I right 
in suspecting that ‘talking sense about the arts’ means ‘saying 
things useful to the critic’? If so, I do not think the demand, 
except to a limited degree, a fair one. Philosophy of art (if it exists) 
is not ‘useful’, except perhaps as a means of checking generalisations 
hard to check in the ordinary way, and of helping the critic to decide 
the boundaries of his proper business. For the decision ‘I will 
discuss X but not Y, because Y is the business of the historian or 
philologist’ is a philosophical decision, and one made with all the 
more authority from a background of philosophical thought and 
reading. And if there is a suggestion that aestheticians are inept 
in handling the concrete when their arguments call for the discussion 
of a particular work, I can only say that this is not true of them all 
— TI refer Fr Turner to Mr Watkin’s discussion of Milton’s Arcades 
or Dr Langer’s discussion of Blake’s Echoing Green. Still, I do not 
want to stick up one Aunt Sally after another in order to knock 
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them down again: I should be glad to withdraw anything imputed 
to Fr Turner that he would in fact disclaim. 

He concedes too much when he says: ‘This does not imply that 
one cannot make general statements of any kind, or that hypotheses 
and theories in regard to the arts are all useless’. One may make 
general statements, i.e. philosophise, but mustn’t link them together 
in a system. Is not that a fair inference, taking the whole paper 
into account? 

Fr Turner’s paper is described as a ‘work of demolition’. What 
he has demolished is, in fact, the shop next door: the premises I 
myself am interested in are still standing. But he says many good 
things; I enjoyed his paper, and could not praise it more highly 
than by applying to it some of the adjectives he applies to 
Collingwood’s work. Which I should omit I leave to him to guess. 
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by 
DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


‘He wrote a Rule for monks, which is of conspicuous discretior 
and is written in a lucid style. If anyone wishes to know Benedict’ 
character and life more precisely, he may find a complete accoun 
of his principles and practice in the ordinances of that Rule; fo 
the saint cannot have taught otherwise than as he lived.’t Ever 
commentary on the Rule rings with the praises of the discretion 0 
St Benedict. It is the discretion of a great practical lawgiver, springin; 
from a deeply Christian human heart. It ensured that the Regul 
Monasteriorum became the monastic code of the West, fitted t 
every kind of character and temperament seriously seeking God it 
the monastic lifé. 

Many of the provisions of the Rule would have seemed ver 
indulgent to Eastern monks — for example the allowance of twe 
habits to give a change at night and for washing purposes (chapte 
Iv), the granting of two cooked dishes at meals ‘on account of th 
infirmities of individuals, so that he who perchance cannot eat o 
one, may make his meal of the other’, with the addition of th 
third dish ‘if any fruit or fresh vegetables are available’; above al 
the famous: ‘we do indeed read that wine is no drink for monks 
but since nowadays monks cannot be persuaded of this, let us a 
least agree upon this, to drink temperately and not to satiety’ (xl). 

Was St Benedict really introducing a relaxed discipline? Th 
modern view is that on the contrary he was applying the remed 


1 St Gregory the Great, Dialogues, ii, 36. 

* The most handy modern edition and translation of the Rule is The Rule of S 
Benedict by Abbot Justin McCann (Burns Oates). I have constantly consulted thi 
translation, but made my own in many instances. 
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f an ordered Rule to the degeneracy which had resulted from the 
tempt to follow ideals impossible in the West. He was raising the 
andard while making it one to which all could attain. His ‘tiny 
ttle Rule for beginners’ (xxiii) fulfilled the promise of his Prologue 
) institute “a school of the Lord’s service in founding which we 
ope to ordain nothing that is harsh or burdensome’. He was 
arrying out himself the programme which he enjoins upon an 
bbot, that, imitating Scripture’s examples of ‘discretion, the mother 
f the virtues, he so temper all things that the strong may have 
ymething to aim at and the weak nothing to shirk’ (Ixiv). 

But when all has been said about the discretion of St Benedict, 
lis cannot be the whole picture. Discretion is a great virtue, but 
is not the only one required in ‘following the guidance of the 
jospels’ (Prologue). The Rule has brought and brings many souls 
) the highest sanctity, teaching them ‘to fight for Christ the true 
ing’ and ‘to share by patience in his sufferings’ (ibid.). St Benedict 
imself started as a youth by leaving everything and going off 
lone into the mountains, living in a cave for some years and only 
aving it at the demands of charity. There is some other quality 
ere besides discretion, indeed one might say humanly opposed 
y discretion. And however much he had learnt discretion by the 
me he came to establish his monastery at Monte Cassino and 
Tite his Rule, he could not have lost that other quality. We cannot 
mnceive of his sanctity as Father of the Monks of the West as the 
roduct of a sanctity less than that which he had shown in his cave 
| Subiaco. If he had the ‘good zeal’ of a monk before, he must 
ave had it (cf. Ixxii) in still greater degree at the summit of his 
jiritual achievement. What is the explanation? 

If we go back to our quotation from St Gregory, we find that he 
ys something else besides praising St Benedict’s discretion. He 
ssures us that we can find the nature of his sanctity in the Rule 
or the saint cannot have taught otherwise than as he lived’. Perhaps 
we take this as our key, we may try a further assessment of the 
iality of St Benedict’s sanctity from a study of the Rule.’ Many 
ore learned treatises have been written on the language of the 
ule, but we do not know of any which takes this particular line. 


We take the Rule as it stands, prescinding altogether from technical questions 
out its relation to the Regula Magistri. 
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We have used the text of Abbot Cuthbert Butler’s edition.* 4 
cross-check with the text in Linderbauer’s edition® has shown nc 
differences which affect our conclusions. Nor are these altered it 
any important degree by consideration of the sources used by Ss 
Benedict and indicated by Abbot Butler. The general features 0 
the Rule stand unimpaired and especially so in chapters which 
seem peculiarly St Benedict’s own. 

Besides being discreet, St Benedict can be very vehement. My 
first idea was to contrast the vehement passages in the Rule witl 
the discretion — to notice the use of superlatives, for example 
But of these I have counted only 36 in the Rule, and the value o 
some of them in St Benedict’s Latin may be doubted. We shall have 
something to say of the vehement passages, but far more significan 
is a quality which may be called wholeheartedness. 

The Rule is a comparatively short document of some 9,000 words 
Take first the word omnis. St Benedict uses it 193 times, with totu. 
9 times, cunctus 7, universus 5, and omnino and omnimodis 21 times 
What about corresponding negatives? Nihil or nihilum occurs I¢ 
times, nemo or nullus 15, nullatenus 3. Then there are the all-inclusive 
pronouns: guisquam (mostly after negatives) 16, quisquis, quicumque 
quivis, quilibet, qualiscumque, 36 times in all. The time indication: 
are also full of meaning: semper 40 times, with cotidie 7, numquan 
7, and such phrases as omni hora, die noctuque, iugiter, omni tempore 
There are 21 instances in all of mox, statim, sine mora, absqu 
mora, uno momento, continuo. Curro and festino are favourite words 
Then there are 7 cases of quod absit and 7 of non solum.. . see 
(verum) etiam. Finally I have noticed 17 references to the Judgment 
18 to hell or Eternal Death and 22 to heaven or Eternal Life. Perhap: 
further counting might slightly add to these figures. They suffic 
to indicate a very definite spirituality, a wholeheartedness in the 
service of God: ‘Christo omnino nihil praeponant’ (Ixxii). 

We shall now work through the chapters of the Rule and se 
what light St Benedict’s use of these ‘wholehearted’ words throw: 
upon his spirituality and upon what he thinks important. Inevitabh 
the emphasis produced will be somewhat one-sided. But we shal 


* Sancti Benedicti Regula Monasteriorum, ed. by Abbot Cuthbert Butler (Freiburg 
im-Breisgau, latest impression 1936). 
5 §. Benedicti Regula Monasteriorum, ed. Benno Linderbauer, 0.s.B. (Bonn, 1938). 
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e getting side-glimpses of St Benedict’s discretion and of that 
mpression which emerges from the Rule of ‘immense loving- 
‘indness — the benevolence and considerate charity of an entirely 
elfless man’. Inevitably also we shall convey a somewhat hammer- 
ng effect, whereas the Rule, as St Gregory says, is written in a 
ucid style, and its unclassical Latin often rises to lapidary expression 
ind straightforward eloquence. But the strength of expression is 
here. St Benedict’s conferences must have left his monks in no 
loubt as to what they had to do and at what they had to aim. 

The Prologue may well have been written last, towards the end 
f the saint’s life. It does not employ the emphatic words which 
ve shall discover later. Its manner chimes with the gentle invitation: 
What is sweeter to us, dearest brethren, than this voice of the 
ord inviting us? Lo, in his kindness, the Lord shows us the 
vay of life.’ But curro comes 4 times, and there are 6 references to 
sternal Life. 
_ The first chapter “Of the Kinds of Monks’ has some vehement 
hings to say about the bad kinds: ‘teterrimum genus’ and ‘semper 
lagi et numquam stabiles’ (where Cassian merely had ‘instabilis et 
agus’). ‘De quorum omnium horum miserrima conversatione 
nelius est silere quam loqui’ takes the place of Rufinus’s mild 
silere de his melius censeo’. But it is when we come to the second 
hapter ‘What kind of man the abbot ought to be’ that we find a 
errifying instruction to the man to whom above all St Benedict is 
mtrusting the future of his monasteries. Omnia comes Io times, 
vith semper 6, universus, sine dubio and 8 references to the Judgment. 
t abounds in vehement phrases, such as the triple non when the 
bbot is told to make no distinction of persons, mox radicitus 
mputet about the faults to which he is not to shut his eyes, and 
number of doublets characteristic of the saint’s emphasis: ‘aequalis 
mnibus caritas; una in omnibus disciplina’ ‘dirum magistri, pium 
atris ostendat affectum’; ‘meminere debet semper abbas quod est, 
neminere quod dicitur’. 

One might have expected no special emphases in chapter iti ‘Of 
alling the brethren to council’. But omnis occurs 7 times with 5 
quivalents: cunctus twice, nullus, and quisquam twice after negatives 


St Benedict by Professor David Knowles in The Month, February 1960, to which 
1is article is indebted. 
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— all this in only 177 words. The reason is probably that the sain 
is concerned here with matters on which he insists throughout th 
Rule: the oneness of the community, the justice and prudence 
required in the abbot, the account which he will have to rende 
for everything, the wholehearted humility and obedience requirec 
of the monks, and the requirement that everyone is to follow the 
Rule in everything and not his own will ((Omnes . . . sequantur . . 
nullus . . . sequatur’). 

The long chapter iv on ‘The tools of good works’ is largely 
composed of quotations from Scripture and possibly utilizes previous 
lists — so there is not much room for special emphases. But the 
‘tools’ or maxims are energetic enough — there are 75 of them. We 
shall find that St Benedict has a tendency to set a forcible though 
at the beginning of a chapter. Here he naturally but also character- 
istically starts ‘in the first place to love the Lord God with all one’s 
heart, all one’s soul, all one’s strength.’ He substitutes ‘to honou 
all men’ for ‘honour thy father and thy mother’; he gives his favourite 
injunction ‘to put nothing before the love of Christ’;’ he bids his 
monk to ‘desire eternal life with a// spiritual yearning’, ‘keep death 
suspect before his eyes daily’, ‘guard the actions of his life at ever) 
hour’, ‘know for certain that God sees him in every place’, ‘obey 
the abbot’s commands in all things’, ‘fulfil daily God’s commands 
by deeds’, and ‘never despair of God’s mercy’. There are 4 references 
to Judgment, and a final one to the heavenly reward of the per- 
severing use of these tools ‘day and night unceasingly’ within the 
workshop of the monastic enclosure ‘where we are diligently tc 
work at all these tasks’. 

Chapter v is “Of Obedience’. The immediacy with which a monk 
should obey is urged 13 times: mox twice, sine mora, moram pati nes: 
ciant, statim, voluntatem propriam deserentes, exoccupatis manibus, 
quod agebant imperfectum relinquentes, vicino oboedientiae pede, uno 
momento, in velocitate timoris Dei, citius, non tarde — 13 at least, 
for expressions are piled on top of one another. To obey withou 
delay befits those who ‘hold nothing dearer to them than Christ; 
because of the holy service which they have professed, the fear of 
hell and the glory of life everlasting, directly something is ordere¢ 


* Cf. chap. v: nihil sibi a Christo carius aliquid existimant ; chap. lxxii: Christo omninc 
nihil praeponant. 
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y a superior, they receive it as God’s command and know not 
iow to suffer delay in acting upon it’. ‘Without doubt such as these 
mitate that saying of the Lord: I came not to do my own will...’ 
n the last paragraph by contrast there are four mentions of the 
ice St Benedict hates most — murmuring ‘not only in words but 
ven in the heart.’ 

However on external observance St Benedict is no rigorist. 
ilence is indeed a monastic virtue, but chapter vi ‘Of sobriety in 
peech’ (‘De Taciturnitate’) insists rather on the dangers of sin in 
alking, and the operative word is perhaps ‘seldom’ (rara loquendi 
icentia). But he bans unseemly talk (scurrilitas) aeterna clausura 
2 omnibus locis. The subject of silence recurs again. Chapter xlii 
That no one speak after Compline’, after saying that monks should 
tudy silence at all times (omni tempore), indicates the time of 
bsolute silence at night when ‘there is to be no permission to 
myone to say anything’ (‘nulla sit licentia cuiquam loqui’) unless 
inder the abbot’s order or for the necessities of guests. In chapter 
ii “Of the oratory’ when requiring reverence there, he enjoins 
hat after the Work of God is finished ‘a// are to go out with the 
tmost silence’ (omnes cum summo silentio exeant). 

Chapter vii ‘Of humility’ is recognised as a spiritual masterpiece 
yhich has won St Benedict the title of ‘Doctor of Humility’. Its 
rst word is clamat: ‘Holy Scripture cries out to us, brethren ‘saying: 
iveryone that exalts himself shall be humbled, and he that humbles 
imself shall be exalted’. Therefore ‘a// exaltation is a kind of pride’. 
© we must set out to climb the ladder of humility, which really 
1eans to go down in order to go up. The image is somewhat con- 
used, but what is clear is that like all the saints St Benedict is 
ontent to set before his followers no ideal but the highest — that 
hey should intend ‘to attain to the peak of supreme humility and 
wiftly to reach that heavenly exaltation to which we ascend through 
ie humility of the present life’. Then follow the twelve Degrees 
f Humility. From the second to the eleventh they have a certain 
asis in Cassian (Inst., iv, 39). The first is all St Benedict’s, and it 
onsists in the basic practice of the continuous sense of the presence 
f God, which surely reflects his own experience in the cave at 
ubiaco.® ‘The first degree of humility is that a man always sets 


Cf. St Gregory, Dial, ii, 3 ‘Solus in superni Spectatoris oculis habitavit secum’. 
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the fear of God before his eyes and altogether (omnino) shuns 
forgetfulness, and is always mindful of all things that God has 
commanded, so that he always turns over in his mind (hell and 
heaven)’. Semper has come 3 times in the first sentence; omni hora 
(and another semper) comes 3 times in the second: “Keeping himself 
at every hour from sins . . . a man is to consider that he is seen by 
God from heaven at every hour and that his deeds are visible in 
God’s sight in every place and reported by the angels at every hour. 
The prophet teaches us this when he says that God is always present 
in our thoughts.’ In this first degree alone we have semper 7 times, 
omni hora 4, with aliqua hora, die noctuque and cotidie. There could 
hardly be a more emphatic exhortation to uninterrupted attention 
to God. And yet it is very like St Benedict, knowing human weakness, 
to require it especially in time of public prayer. Chapter xix “On 
the manner of saying the Divine Office’ starts: ‘Everywhere we 
believe God to be present, and the eyes of the Lord in every place 
look upon the good and the bad (Prov. xv, 3); especially (maxime). 
however, let us believe this without any doubt when we perform 
the Divine Office. Therefore let us always be mindful of what the 
Prophet says . . .” And so by thinking how we should behave in the 
sight of God and his angels, we shall set our mind in harmony 
with our voices.- 

The Twelfth Degree of Humility is again St Benedict’s own: ‘if 2 
monk is not only humble of heart but also in his very body alway: 
shows humility, and this everywhere, his head being always bowed. 
reckoning himself at every hour as guilty for his sins and presentec 
at the Dread Judgment, a/ways saying in his heart what the publicar 
said in the Gospel’. And so ‘when ail these degrees of humility have 
been climbed, the monk will immediately (mox) come to that perfect 
love of God which casts out fear’. Omnis occurs 16 times in the 
whole chapter, and semper to. 

Since chapters viii — xviii concern the arrangement of the Divine 
Office, there is little occasion for emphatic words, except for a some 
what constant repetition of omnis to indicate that such actions a: 
rising, standing or answering in choir are to be done by all togethe: 
(e.g. omnis 4, cunctus, omnino in chapter xi). The tempo rises it 
chapter xviii where the saint is insisting on regularity and on the 
recitation of the whole Psalter every week. Omnis comes 3 time: 
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ind semper 4, with omnimodis, cotidie, uno die, praecipue, nimis 
ners, utinam — this going with the modest permission to another 
ibbot to alter the distribution of the psalms provided he keeps 
0 the weekly recitation of the whole Psalter, and with the humble 
eference to ‘us lukewarm monks’. 

Again no comment is needed on chapters xxiii — xxx (which 

orm the penal code) except for chapter xxvii ‘How the abbot 
should be solicitous for the excommunicated’. When he speaks of 
mercy, St Benedict becomes urgent. Omni is the opening word. 
The Abbot is ‘to exercise all diligence in his care for erring brethren’; 
1e is by all means (omnimodo) to send in elder brethren to console 
he brother, who is to be prayed for by all. Then the abbot is told 
magnopere is the first word of the sentence) ‘mightily to use solicitude 
ind to run (currere, in the best MSS) with a// prudence and diligence, 
est he lose any (aliquam) of the sheep committed to him’. The 
Ovely little piece ends with the picture of the good shepherd. 
_ For the peace and charity of the whole community the duties 
of the cellarer are highly important. Chapter xxxi concerns ‘The 
ind of man the cellarer ought to be’. Three positive qualifications 
ire followed by 6 cases of non to exclude undesirable characters. He 
hhould be ‘prudent, of mature character, temperate, not a great 
ater, not proud, not turbulent, not rough-spoken, not dilatory, 
1ot extravagant, but fearing God, one who may be like a father to 
wl] the community’. He is to take care of al/ things, with all solicitude 
or sick, children, guests and poor, knowing without doubt that 
or all of these he will be judged. He is to do nothing without the 
\bbot’s permission, to look upon all the utensils of the monastery 
ind its whole (cunctam) property as upon the sacred vessels of the 
tar, to think nothing to be neglected, to do all things with measure. 
Above all things he is to have humility; a// that the abbot assigns 
o him he is to have under his care. Things are to be given and 
isked for at the proper times so that no one may be upset or saddened 
n the house of God. Omnis comes 8 times, nihil 2, with cunctus, 
wullus, semper, sine dubio, sine mora. 

Perhaps the most vehement chapter of the Rule is xxxiii “Whether 
nonks should have anything of their own’. Praecipue is the opening 
yord. ‘Especially this vice is to be cut off at the root (radicitus 
mmputandum) from the monastery: that no one presume to give or 
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receive anything without the abbot’s leave, or to have anything; 
of his own, absolutely not a thing (nullam omnino rem), neither . . .. 
neither . . . neither, but absolutely nothing (nihil omnino).’ Radicitus | 
amputare’ is from Cassian, and other Rules contain the same: 
prohibition, but the piling up of expressions is surely St Benedict’s. | 
‘For’, he continues, ‘monks are to have neither body nor will at: 
their own disposal, but are to hope for all necessary things from 
the father of the monastery.’ Then he comes back to the former 
point: ‘nor may they have anything not given or permitted by the 
abbot. And let al/ things be common to all’ (from Acts ix, 32 and 

St Augustine, but adding omnibus). ‘But if anyone be found to 

indulge in this most wicked vice . . .” So in a chapter of 96 words, 

omnis and quisquam come 3 times each, omnino 2, with nullus, 

nihil and nequissimus. Poverty is also an issue in chapter liv “Whether 

a monk should receive letters or anything else’. It starts with nulla- 

tenus, and there are 8 negatives in a total of 76 words (with guisquam 

twice and quaelibet, but these can find parallels in the sources). 

We now come to chapters which concern the service of the 
community and its order. Chap. xxxv ‘The weekly kitcheners’ 
contains omnis 4 times, with nullus. Chap. xxxix “The measure of 
food’ has omnis 6 times with omnimodo, omnino, numquam and 
nihil. The care of the sick (chap. xxxvi) is to come ante omnia et 
super omnia. The discreet chapter xl ‘The measure of drink’ has an 
ante omnia against murmuring. During the reading in the refectory 
(chap. xxxvili) ‘summum fiat silentium, ut nullius mussitatio vel vox 
nisi solius legentis audiatur’. Chapter xlii ‘That no one speaks 
after Compline’, which we have already mentioned, starts with 
omni tempore, which is presently repeated in a different context, 
and has mox 3 times and quisquam 2, with nemo and nullus. In 
the sketch of the end of the community’s day omnes in unum comes 
3 times. ‘A// things are to be carried out at the proper times’ is 
the principle for the community horarium laid down in chapter 
xlvii “Of the signal for the Work of God’. Chapter xliii ‘Of those 
who come late’ lays down that when the signal goes for Office 
the monks are to ‘leave all things whatsoever they have in hand and 
run with the greatest haste’ (only not with levity); those who come 
late are ‘to stand Jast of all that they may be seen by all’ (this is 
repeated with an explanation); at meals all are to say Grace together 
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and all go to table at the same time; a brother who keeps coming 
late through his own fault is to ‘be separated from the fellowship 
of all’ (omnis 7 times, mox 4, omnino 2, nihil 2, quisquam, quisquis, 
totus). Again, one excommunicated for a grave fault (chap. xliv) 
is to make satisfaction prostrate at the feet of all as they come 
out of the Oratory, and when the abbot bids him enter he is to 
throw himself at the feet of all. Similarly those who make mistakes 
in the Oratory are to make humble satisfaction before all (chap. xlv). 

The sense of the solidarity of the community and consideration 
for everyone are evident again in the context of chap. xlviii ‘The 
daily manual labour’. Monks should live by the work of their hands, 
but ‘all things should be done in moderation on account of the faint- 
hearted’; from Terce to None all are to work at their appointed 
fasks; after the meal, they are to rest in all silence so as not to 
disturb others; al] are to have a book each to read through during 
Lent; on Sundays all (with some discreet exceptions) are to be free 
for reading; ante omnia some seniors are to see that no slothful 
brother is lazing away his time and that of others.® 

Omnes is the first word of the chapter on ‘The reception of 
suests’ (liii). “A/] guests who arrive are to be received like Christ . . . 
and to ail fitting honour is to be shown.’ The superior is to meet a 
guest with all service of charity; all humility is to be shown in 
greeting al] guests on coming or leaving, the whole body being 
bowed to the ground to adore Christ in them; a// kindness is to be 
shown to a guest; all are to have their feet washed by the abbot 
and the whole community. A postscript on those who cook for the 
guests contains the wise provision that in all the offices of the 
monastery those who need help are to have it supplied, and when 
they have less to do they are to be ready to obey other orders. 
‘Omnis 9 times, a number far exceeding that of the sources, cunctus, 
1ullatenus, numquam and 2 superlatives). 

‘The clothes and shoes of the brethren’ are the subject of a highly 
tharacteristic chapter (Iv), in which sufficere occurs 3 times. The 
ypening allows for different climates, states ‘what we believe to be 
nough for ordinary places’ and makes adequate and careful provision. 


In chapter xlix on ‘Lent’ the first 4 examples of omnis are indicated in the source, 
yhich is St Leo’s Lenten sermon. But the chapter ends with the summary: all things 
re to be done with the approval of the abbot. 
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The monks are not to dispute about the colour and coarseness of any 
of these things, and, when they receive new ones, they are always 
to return the old ones at once (in praesenti) to go to the poor. What 
is over and above the allowance ‘is superfluous, must be cut out’ 
(superfluum est, amputari debet), but those who go on a journey 
are to have somewhat better clothes than usual. Sufficient bedding 
is provided, but there follows the order (strange to us) that the 
abbot is frequently to examine the beds lest illicit private property 
be concealed in them. At this thought the saint flashes out: the 
culprit is to undergo the strictest punishment, and that this vice 
of private property may be cut out at the root (radicitus amputetur) 
the abbot should provide all things necessary —a list follows — 
that all excuse of necessity be taken away. Yet he is discreetly 
warned always to consider the sentence in the Acts ‘each was given 
according to his needs’, and in all his judgments he is to remember 
the retribution of God. 

The ‘craftsmen of the monastery’ (chap. Ivii) are to practise 
their crafts with al/ humility. If any of their produce is to be sold, 
those who arrange for it are always to remember Ananias and 
Saphira, lest they and al] who commit any fraud over monastic 
property suffer death in their souls. The price is always to be a 
little cheaper than that asked outside, that in a// things God may be 
glorified. 

In chapter lviii ‘Of the discipline of the reception of brethren’ 
the novicemaster is instructed to watch over the novices with the 
utmost care (omnino curiose). The novice is to be told all the hard- 
ships and trials through which we go to God, and to be tested in 
all patience. If after deliberation he promises to observe all things 
and to obey all commands, he may be received. He makes his 
profession in the presence of all, all the community answering the 
verse he sings. He keeps nothing of all his property for himself. 
(Omnis 6 times, cunctus, omnino, nihil and quod absit.) Parents 
offering their children as monks (chap. lix) are to swear that never 
of themselves, never through an intermediary, nor in any way will 
they give him anything at any time; all openings are to be stopped 
so that no expectation of property remains for the boy through 
which — quod absit — he might perish. Parents who have absolutely 
nothing (ex toto nihil) just draw up a ‘petitio’ and offer their son. 
The stringency is again due to the dangers of private ownership. 
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A priest who wishes to become a monk (chap. Ix) should not be 
allowed in quickly. But if he absolutely (omnino) persists in his 
request, he must know that he will have to keep all the discipline 
of the Rule, nor will anything (aliquid) be relaxed for him, and he is 
in no way (nullatenus) to presume on anything (aliqua) except — 
with the abbot’s permission — the exercise of his priestly office. 
Chapter Ixii ‘Of the priests of the monastery’ tells an ordained 
monk not to presume on anything save what the abbot commands, 
but he is much the more to be subject to regular discipline (multo 
magis) and to progress more and more (magis ac magis) to God. 
Except for his priestly office and possible promotion by the abbot 
and community, he is always to keep the place which is his according 
to his time of entry. In the chapter on the reception of pilgrim monks 
(Ixi) there is only I omnis, but non solum sed (verum) etiam comes 
3 times. 

As regards “The order of the community’ (chap. Ixiii) the abbot is 
told always to consider that he will render God an account of ail 
his judgments. On absolutely all occasions (in omnibus omnino locis) 
the order of the monks must not be determined by age, but (unless 
the abbot promote or degrade for a special reason) all are to take 
their order from their time of entry, of whatsoever age or dignity 
they be. However, in the case of boys discipline is to be preserved 
by ail in all things. 

St Benedict then returns to the appointment of the abbot, and 
the first part of the chapter (Ixiv) seems to be an instruction to those 
who appoint him. The ancients did not have the idea of a majority 
election, and Canon Law has modified the Rule’s provisions. The 
principle always to be considered, says St Benedict, is to appoint 
the man chosen by the whole community unanimously in the fear 
of God, or by even a part of it, however (quamvis) small, with more 

“wholesome counsel, even if he is the /ast in rank. If even the whole 
community choose a bad man, the bishop or neighbouring abbots 
or layfolk are to step in. The second part of the chapter is an in- 
struction to the abbot appointed, who is always to remember what 
burden he has undertaken and: the account which he will have 
to render. A masterly sketch follows for his direction in which he 
is warned four times against what is nimis (e.g. if he is too suspicious 
he will never be at rest). Instead he is so to temper a// things that 
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the strong may have something to desire and the weak not be 
frightened away. Especially (praecipue) he is to keep this present 
Rule in all things. Finally — for once — the saint encourages him: 
if he ministers well, he will one day hear what the good servant 
heard from the Lord, that he sets him over all his goods (quoted 
from Matt. xxiv, 47). 

If discretion is the note of this last chapter on the abbot, vehemence 
is that of the chapter on the prior (Ixv). For St Benedict states that 
‘srave scandals in monasteries frequently arise through (his) appoint- 
ment’, especially (maxime) in places where the same outside authority 
appoints both abbot and prior. A passage hissing with sibilants 
describes the dissensions and the destruction of souls caused by 
this ordinatio which the saint calls inordinatio. Then the tone changes: 
‘Ideo nos vidimus expedire, propter pacis caritatisque custodiam, 
in abbatis pendere arbitrio ordinationem monasterii sui’. And if 
the situation requires it and the community asks reasonably, with 
humility, and the abbot judges it expedient, he is himself to appoint 
as prior whomsoever he has chosen with the counsel of brethren 
who fear God. One more gentle sentence tells a good prior how to 
conduct himself, and then comes another vehement injunction 
about one who proves vicious, proud or contemptuous of the Rule 
and how to treat him (four admonitions, then if he does not amend 
in the process, regular punishment, then deposition, and finally 
expulsion). Yet in ail his judgments, the abbot should consider the 
account which he gives to God, lest the flame of envy or jealousy 
burn his soul. The energy of this chapter seems to have rendered 
unnecessary the usual emphatic words. 

These return with chapter Ixvi on ‘The porters of the monastery’. 
The porter is to have his cell near the gate so that those who come 
always find someone there, and directly (mox) anyone knocks he 
is to answer promptly (festinanter) with all gentleness in the fear 
of God. A postscript states that, so far as is possible, the monastery 
is to be so constructed that all necessary things be within the en- 
closure, so that the monks will not have to wander outside, for 
this is not at all (omnino) good tor their souls. However, St Benedict 
knows that brethren will be sent on journeys and directs (chap. 
Ixvii) that they are to commend themselves to the prayers of all 
the brethren, and that there is always to be a commemoration of 
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all those absent at the last prayer of the Office. On return, they are 
to lie prostrate at all the canonical Hours, and ask the prayers of 
all for any faults they may have committed. Nor is anyone (quis- 
quam) to presume to tell whatsoever he has seen or heard outside, 
for this is very great (plurima) destruction. Finally, there is to be 
punishment for him who presumes to go out of enclosure or go 
anywhere or do anything, however small, without the abbot’s leave. 
(102 words, omnis four times, semper, quisquam quaecumque, 
quocumque, quippiam.) Three special cases are next considered. 
Chapter Ixviii ‘If a brother becommanded impossible things’ tells him 
to receive the command ‘with a// meekness and obedience’, but if he 
sees that the burden altogether (omnino) exceeds his strength, he may 
explain this to the superior calmly and in due season. Chapter Ixix 
‘That one presume not to defend another’ (i.e. to ‘protect’ 
him against a superior) contains quavis, qualivis, quolibet, and 
gravissima occasio scandalorum, out of only 43 words. Chapter Ixx 
‘That no one presume to punish at random’ deals with the opposite 
excess and has omnis four times, with quisquam and nullus. It gives 
instruction that ‘boys are to be kept in diligent discipline by all, 
but this with a// moderation and reasonableness’. 

And now the Rule opens vistas to the perfection of obedience 
and charity. ‘Oboedientiae bonum’ are the opening words of chapter 
Ixxi ‘That the brethren be obedient to one another’. A// are to show 
this obedience not only to the abbot, but also to each other, knowing 
that by this way they will go to God. So, provided the commands 
of superiors come first, a// juniors are to obey their seniors with all 
love and solicitude. In addition, if any brother for whatsoever very 
little reason is corrected by the abbot or whatsoever superior, in 
whatsoever way, or realizes that whatsoever superior is displeased 
with him however (quamvis) slightly, he is immediately, without 
delay to do penance before him until he receives a blessing (omnis 
3 times, quicumque 2, quilibet, quivis, quamvis, mox, sine mora). 

Right at the end of the Rule, in the chapter on “The good zeal 
monks ought to have’ (Ixxii), we are given the deepest insight into 
the heart of St Benedict. The ‘good zeal of the monk’ is certainly 
St Benedict’s too. It is not ‘the evil zeal of bitterness which separates 
from God and leads to hell’, but ‘the good zeal which separates 
from vices and leads to God and eternal life’. And now we are 
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shown its meaning. ‘Love is his meaning.’ There is no ‘omnis’ in 
this chapter, perhaps because it concerns personal effort rather 
than the whole monastic body. But there is the quintessence of the 
community spirit. ‘This zeal therefore let monks exercise with most 
fervent love (ferventissimo amore), that is that they should give 
one another precedence. Let them bear with each other’s weaknesses 
whether of body or character with the utmost patience (patientissime); 
let them devote themselves eagerly to obedience to one another 
(certatim impendant); let nobody follow what he judges useful to 
himself, but rather to another; let them devote themselves (impendant) 
with purity to brotherly charity (caritatem fraternitatis); let them 
fear God with Jove; let them Jove their abbot with sincere and 
humble affection (caritate). Out of 90 words, there are 5 for love 
(amor 2, caritas 2, diligo), but the whole chapter is about love. 
And it ends with thoughts which are always close to St Benedict: 
Christ, the brotherhood, eternal life. ‘Let them put absolutely 
nothing (omnino nihil) before Christ. And may he bring us together 
(pariter) to eternal life.’ 

The last chapter is in the nature of an appendix: “That the 
observance of all justice is not contained in this Rule’. In the title 
omnis occurs for the last time, and now that we know how much 
that word means for St Benedict, we see the light which the title 
throws upon his humility. “Regulam’ is the first word. ‘We have 
written down this Rule that by observing it in monasteries we may 
show that we have in some degree (aliquatenus) decency of life or 
the beginning of monastic observance.’ Then he lifts his eyes to 
the height to which he invites his monks —and refers them to 
other masters for its attainment: ‘but for him who would hasten 
to the perfection of the monastic life, there are the teachings of the 
holy Fathers, by observing which a man is led to the height of 
perfection. For what page . . . of the Old or New Testament is 
not a most straight norm for human life (rectissima norma)? Or 
what book of the holy Catholic Fathers does not resound with this: 
that’we should run straight to meet our Creator (recto cursu per- 
veniamus)? But we slack and ill-living and negligent people must 
blush for shame.’ And after that winning glimpse of a humility 
which heartens those who lag so far behind, he lifts their hope again. 
This Rule is only a very little one, and Christ is with them, God is 
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with them to help. ‘Whosoever therefore you are who are hastening 
(festinas) to the heavenly country, fulfil first, with Christ to help, 
this very little Rule for beginners which we have written; and then, 
at length, the greater heights of wisdom and virtue which we have 
mentioned will, God protecting, be yours to reach’. (Perfectio 
and festino twice, rectissima norma, recto cursu, celsitudo, culmina, 
adiuvante Christo, Deo protegente, and finally the goal: perveniamus 
. . . pervenies). 

This little article has gathered some material which might prove 
useful for a further examination of the spirit of the Rule. What 
may be said in brief is that the zeal of St Benedict is an encouraging 
zeal. The first words of the Rule are ‘obsculta, o fili’-—‘hearken, 
my son’; the last is ‘pervenies-— ‘yours to reach’. What he asks 
in between is ‘nothing rough, nothing hard’ but that ‘seeking God’ 
which he requires in the novice (chap. Iviii). Only it must be whole- 
hearted. ‘How am I to go to God?’ someone asked the Curé d’Ars. 
‘Straight, like a cannon ball’, he replied. ‘Recto cursu’, says St 
Benedict. His is the very simple way of a very humble man which, 
under the grace of God, leads to the perfection of charity. 

We have seen that his ‘good zeal’ is nothing else than love: love 
of God with one’s whole being, a humble, constant, carefully guarded 
love, finding expression in the Work of God performed by the 
whole community; then love of Christ before all else, love of him 
as seen in the abbot, the sick, the sinner, the poor, the guest, the 
children, and all the brethren, each with his different characteristics; 
love shown by prompt and unmurmuring obedience, by loyal 
acceptance of the communal life which leaves all private ownership 
behind, by willing service of the community, by swift reparation 
for faults, by the giving up of one’s own will to seek the good of 
others. The ‘good zeal’ of St Benedict is the wholehearted 
‘Christianity of the Gospels. 
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by 
J. ANTHONY WILLIAMS 


Dr GeorGE OLIVER in his Collections Illustrating the History of 
the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Wiltshire 
and Gloucester (1857), mentions, on page 257, a William Byfleet, 
apparently a secular priest, who is said to have died in 1746, at 
the age of 103 years. Although Oliver’s account contains circum- 
stantial details —e.g. that Fr Byfleet had a leg amputated at the 
age of a hundred, and survived for a further three years — which 
gave it the ring of truth, it is difficult to reconcile with such in- 
formation as is available from other sources. It is, moreover, based 
upon the recollection of an octogenarian, Thomas Taunton, who 
claimed to have been baptised by Fr Byfleet in 1745, but that Mr 
Taunton may not have been a very reliable informant is suggested 
by Bro. Henry Foley, in a note on the Stapehill (Dorset) mission, 
which shows that Mr Taunton’s memory was not faultless. 

Before considering other evidence it will simplify matters to 
analyse the chronology of Oliver’s Fr Byfleet in so far as his in- 
formation permits. Thus, the priest in question must have been 
born about 1643; no details are given of his training, but he is said 
to have succeeded a Mr Higgs as missioner at Chideock (Dorset) 
in the reign of William III and must still have been in that neigh- 
bourhood in 1745, when he baptised Mr Taunton, who was born in 
the adjoining town of Bridport. The last months of Fr Byfleet’s 
life are said to have been spent at Bonham, the mission maintained 
by Lord Stourton in the parish of Stourton (Wilts), and there his 
death is supposed to have occurred on 19th October 1746.? Finally, 


1H. Foley, Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus (1877-83) V, p. 
818, note. 
* Oliver, loc. cit., where, however, the year of his death is misprinted ‘1846’. 
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Oliver remarks that that William Byfleet went under the alias of 
Gildon, and that a Dorset list of popish recusants, compiled in 
1718, includes him under that name, with the suffix of ‘Gent.’ and 
an income of £38 per annum. 

To take the last point first, the list to which Oliver refers, was, 
of course, later published by Canon E. E. Estcourt and J. O. Payne 
in their English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715 (1886), and the Gildon 
entry appears in page 226 of that work, with a footnote referring to 
discrepancies in Oliver’s account of Fr Byfleet’s career, and adding 
‘The name of Will. Byfleet occurs in “Birmingham Diocesan 
Archives” as a priest at Chideock, about 1702’, which at least 
confirms Oliver’s statement that a priest of this name was there in the 
reign of William III. This vague reference is, however, the only support 
I have been able to discover for Oliver’s outline, whereas a good 
deal of evidence has emerged to cast doubt on it. In the first place, 
the Douay Diaries,’ the Registers of the English Colleges at Madrid 
and Valladolid,* the Liber Ruber of the English College, Rome® 
and Gillow’s extract from the Lisbon College Register® alike know 
nothing of any William Byfleet (or Gildon), born in, or about, 
1643. Secondly, the death, in Dorset, of a William Byfleet on 19th 
October 1743, is recorded in a list of obituaries compiled by the 
Old Chapter and published in Volume XII of the Catholic Record 
Society. It is surely pressing coincidence too far to contend that two 
secular priests of the same name died on the same day of the same 
month, three years apart; and the Chapter List, which appears to 
have been compiled as the deaths occurred, would seem to be more 
trustworthy than Oliver, or his aged informant. Moreover, the 
burial register of the parish of Stourton contains no entry for either 
Byfleet or Gildon in 1746 or in 1743.’ Also, the William Byfleet 
(vere Gildon) who died in 1743 was almost certainly no centenarian, 
but the son, born in 1680, of Joseph and Jane Gildon, who entered 
Douay in 1703 and left for England in 1709, spending his missionary 
career principally in Dorset.® 


3 T. F. Knox, Records of English Catholics Under the Penal Laws (1878), I and Catholic 
Record Society, X and XI (1911). 
4 Catholic Record Society, XX1X (1929) and XXX (1930), respectively. 


5 Catholic Record Society, XL (1943). 
6 W. Croft and J. Gillow, A Historical Account of Lisbon College (1902), Appendix III. 


7 J. H. Ellis (editor), The Registers of Stourton, Wilts (1887), pp. 78, 79. 
8 Knox, op. cit., p. 90; Catholic Record Society, XXVIII (1928), p. 20. 
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The latter, however, cannot be the priest who was at Chideock 
‘about 1702’ and it is possible that this was an earlier William 
Byfleet (alias Worsley), born in 1613, who entered Douay in 1629° 
and whose elder brother John Byfleet (alias Worsley) became a 
Benedictine.!° This William Byfleet became Treasurer of the Chapter 
in 16731! and resigned that office, ‘by reason of his great age’, in 
1684,!2 while a Chapter list, compiled about the same time,!* records, 
‘Mr William Byfleet resides with Mr Gildon near Shaftesbury in 
Dorsetsh’. He appears to have lived nearly twenty years longer and 
to have died, aged ninety, in 1703.44 There were three Catholic 
centres which might be described as ‘near Shaftesbury’, namely 
Marnhull (Dorset) and Wardour and Stourton (both in Wiltshire), 
all within a ten mile radius of it, and for each of which it was the 
nearest important town. Chideock, however, does not fit the 
description of being ‘near’ Shaftesbury; it is nearly fifty miles away. 
As for the ‘Mr Gildon’ with whom Fr Byfleet was living about 
1684, his identity is a matter of conjecture, but this may perhaps 
have been the Joseph Gildon already mentioned — the father of 
the younger William Byfleet, whose birthplace is given as Dorset 
in the first Douay Diary'*— and he may, by 1684, have been living 
at Stourton, for the parish register records the burial there of a 
Joseph Gildon in 1691 and of a Jane Gildon, widow, in 1716, while 
in 1704, the year given by Kirk as that of William Byfleet’s death, 
there occurs, in the same register, the burial of a William Byfleet. 

That a Mrs Gildon of Stourton did harbour priests is shown by 
a list sent to the Bishop of Salisbury in 1706 by the Rector of 


8 Catholic ae Society, X (1911). He is also mentioned on p. 315 and in Knox, 
op. cit., p. 38. 

10 See Catholic Record Society, X (1911), p. 276, note, and H. N. Birt, Obit Book oJ 
the English Benedictines (Edinburgh, 1913), p. 67. 

1 J. Kirk, Biographies of English Catholics 1700-1800 (1909), p. 40. Kirk appears to 
err in stating that his true name was Gildon. 

12 Westminster Cathedral Archives, Series A, XXXIV, 219; Minutes of the General 
Assembly of the Chapter, 1684. 

13 Tbid., 211; undated list, on paper of the same type, and in the same handwriting, 
as the 1684 Minutes. It embodies changes made at the 1684 Assembly, when several 
vacancies were filled, nor had any new ones arisen. Possibly this list was drawn up 
in the course of the Assembly, but subsequently became detached from the Minutes, 
etc. 

14 Kirk, loc. cit. 

15 Knox, op. cit., p. 53. 

16 Ellis, op. cit., pp. 72, 75 and 73 respectively. 
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Stourton, which includes ‘a priest w‘ Mrs Gildon’,}? and that 
William Byfleet may have been there at the end of the seventeenth 
sentury is suggested by two circumstances. In the first place, his 
elder brother John, the Benedictine, had been chaplain there since 
1652'* and secondly a list in the Westminster Archives of ‘Persons 
9f Quality and their Chaplains’, compiled during Leyburn’s 
spiscopate (1685-1703), records that Lord Stourton’s tenants were 
helped by a clergyman’, i.e. a secular priest.19 On the other hand, 
sven if William Byfleet was at Stourton about 1684 and died there 
im 1703, he must have been absent at times between these dates, 
for not only have we the record, already mentioned, of a William 
Byfleet at Chideock about 1702; we also have the evidence of a 
Chapter List drawn up in 1692 that no secular priest was then 
sontinually residing in Wiltshire.2° The Dorset section of this list 
s, unfortunately, ‘most imperfect’? and gives no clue as to whether 
Fr Byfleet was then in that county or not. Possibly he divided his 
ime between Chideock and Stourton, or possibly Oliver’s account 
is substantially correct and there was indeed a third William Byfleet, 
about whom further evidence still awaits discovery. ?? 


7 Diocesan Archives, Salisbury. Returns of Papists, Box I. 

8 Birt, loc. cit. 

® Westminster Cathedral Archives, Series A. XXXVIII, 2. 

© Catholic Record Society, 1X (1911), pp. 108 ff. Possibly the ‘clergyman’ who helped 
_ord Stourton’s tenants was the ‘Mr Martin’ referred to on page 108. 

1 Ibid., p. 113. 1 4 

2 In the Victoria County History of Wiltshire, III (1956), p. 91, it is stated, “After 
Thomas Lord Stourton’s death in 1744, Roman Catholic priests continued to reside 
t Bonham: a secular priest was there in 1745 and 1746—’. This priest is not named, 
yut a footnote shows that the reference is to William Byfleet (Oliver, p. 257). The 
context of the words here cited would lead the reader to infer that this secular priest 
yas a missioner at Bonham, but even if William Byfleet was there, he can hardly, at 
he age of a hundred and two and with only one leg, have been there in so active a 


apacity. 
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SOME MEMORIES OF EDMUND BISHOF 


by 
DOM URBAN BUTLER 


Ir has been suggested that one who knew and admired Edmund 
Bishop and experienced much kindness from him should write 
some recollections of him while his memory is still vivid. 

I can well remember a certain morning during the summer 
vacation at Downside in 1908 when Edmund Bishop invited me tc 
accompany him on an expedition to Masbury Camp. We took the 
train from Chilcompton to Masbury Station and walked up to the 
Camp from which there is one of the finest views in England. Wells 
Cathedral lies in a jumble of hills where the most westerly spurs 
of the Mendips debouch into the great plain stretching to south 
and west—the Vale of Avalon with Glastonbury Tor where 
Richard, last Abbot of Glastonbury, ‘was hacked to death’. On 
the skyline rise the Quantocks and the land-lift of Exmoor. Looking 
back eastward the eye rests upon the distant ridge above the Vale 
of the White Horse, the scene of the battle in which grits Alfred 
defeated the Danes. 

Sitting here on this summer’s day while larks sang above the 
windy uplands, this learned man discoursed upon much that has 
now passed into oblivion such as the violent controversy aroused 
by the Papal encyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis and the condemna- 
tion of the Modernist movement within the Church; the lesser 
domestic disagreement at Downside over the Bull Diu quidem: 
what it really meant and how it could be put into effect; the restora- 
tion of what were called the Ferial Psalms in the Divine Office and 
other emendations now forgotten. 

My most vivid memory of him is of one whose destiny was to 
guide others to the sources of knowledge while he himself remained 
in a dim twilight, expressing himself in undertones and not seldom 
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in whispers and by gesture. He never made display of his knowledge 
or sought an audience, and was the enemy of the pompous, the 
pedantic, the presumptuous. Against such he could be devastating, 
yet not sparing himself in giving advice or helping anyone really 
anxious to learn and prepared to build upon what he liked to call 
‘the broad basis of ignorance’. Nulli consulenti defuit, to quote from 
his lapidary epitaph. 

As in Cardinal Newman’s famous definition of a gentleman ‘he 
is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the distant, and 
merciful towards the absurd . . . he is as simple as he is forcible 
and as brief as he is decisive’. 

Although he liked to see the Church’s ceremonial performed 
with dignity and decorum, mere ritualism was anathema to him, 
as was such monkeying with the liturgy as the revival of the Sarum 
Rite. 

He approved the Baroque in architecture and was once heard to 
say he would have liked to see a chapel in the Abbey Church 
designed and furnished in that style. He deplored, however, any 
attempt to force Rome down Anglican throats. The fiasco of the 
Eucharistic Congress of 1908, when the procession through London 
streets was cancelled at the eleventh hour by royal request in answer 
to popular rumblings, plunged him into prolonged and morose 
silence. 

In appraisement of the Victorian cardinals his preference was for 
Manning in spite of his opposition to Catholics going to Oxford 
and Cambridge, and his fussy interference in the matter of Dr 
Newman’s elevation to the purple. He regretted what he thought 
was Wiseman’s coldness towards converts, Newman’s hypersensitive- 
ness and Vaughan’s eager impulsiveness as when he proposed that 
Dr Mivart should sign a profession of faith which was said to 
contain heresy. 

Bishop’s scholarship was by no means restricted to matters 
ecclesiastical. He was a mine of information on medieval European 
1istory, but it was the history of Christendom, Empire and Papacy, 
10t always at peace but ideally in labour to bring forth the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 

It is indeed strange that one whose industry was so concentrated 
ind whose scholarship was so exact should have achieved com- 
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paratively so little and left no magnum opus. The bequest to Down- 
side of the collection known as the ‘Bishop Library’ is the only 
monument to his industry and learning. The whole collection is 
there at the disposal of anyone wishing to use it, not the least of 
its treasures being the several volumes of his own notes written 
in his neat and careful script. He may be said, however, to have 
put Downside ‘on the map’ in the matter of scientific historical 
scholarship. Cardinal Gasquet has stated that he owed more to 
Edmund Bishop’s help and encouragement ‘than mere words could 
express’. It will never be known what Downside owes to the memory 
of Edmund Bishop. 

There was a time during his later years when he had often to 
meet with a type of convert to Catholicism whose attitude towards 
those who had been Catholics from infancy could be exasperating 
in its ignorance and condescension. None but converts would 
seem to have done anything of value for the Catholic cause in 
England. They alone were fit to educate. Everything the Protestant 
Public Schools did was right; the Catholic schools were pedestrian 
and futile. There may have been some justification for this attitude, 
but it rankled in Bishop’s mind. ‘Don’t introduce me to . . . I should 
probably be rude to him.’ As a fact he was too cultivated and too 
much master of himself ever to be rude, but he could show his 
displeasure in a very marked manner. To someone who had made 
a statement in his hearing, not perhaps in the best of taste, con- 
sidering his susceptibilities, and who had maladroitly added ‘I 
fear I have shocked Mr Bishop’, he replied ‘Mr Bishop is never 
shocked; he is sometimes rather easily disgusted’. 

Here it may be ad rem to mention a kindly trait in his character 
mentioned in Mr Abercrombie’s Life, namely his liking for obscure 
and undistinguished people, and his close friendship with the 
less intellectually gifted members of the Downside community. 
Such was a teacher of Latin in one of the lower forms who was 
said to be only a lesson ahead of his stripling scholars in their 
Latin Primer. Not everyone on the teaching staff in those days had 
the advantages of University degrees. This trait was not the result 
of any intention to combat the attitude of mind just described, 
but was due to his innate kindness of heart and his desire to 
befriend the plain rank and file. 
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He never tired of praising the wide humanism of Leo XIII, 
especially for his having thrown open the Vatican archives and 
Borgia apartments to scholars and artists. More than once I heard 
him say that Pope Leo had exercised greater influence on the world 
at large than any pope since Leo X. 

It was surprising for us, self-taught as we certainly were in the 
history of Renaissance Italy, and nourished on the mental food 
supplied by such historians and essayists as John Addington 
Symonds, Mandel Creighton and Walter Pater, to be told that the 
great Medici pope, the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, was not 
merely the Sybaritic dilettante who was falsely credited with saying 
‘Providence has given us the Papacy, let us enjoy it’, but rather 
one who, had fate so decreed, might have been the architect of a 
Christendom undivided, a politically united Europe and universal 
peace, with the Turk confined where he belonged and Luther tired 
of hammering nails into the door of Wittenberg University. Bishop 
would simply make the bald statement likening Leo XIII to Leo X 
and leave you to fill in the gaps — the best way to teach history. 

If you chanced to fall in with him in the course of an afternoon 
walk, or during ‘ferculum’ on days of solemnity, and found him 
in what Falstaff calls a “coming-off mood’, he might impart valuable 
bits of information on subjects which interested you. Thus one 
learnt that Anglican Ordinations had been pronounced invalid 
in the reign of Queen Mary by Pope Julius III; that some com- 
mendatory abbots such as Richelieu could be a blessing in disguise; 
that it was not always in the great, wealthy and powerful monasteries 
that abuses were found at the Dissolution, but rather in the small 
neglected, poverty-stricken houses where discipline was lax and 
monks were few. 

An exact and careful scholar himself, he could not bear carelessness 
in others. He was very sensitive, like all generous natures, and 
resented any lack of correctness in taste or of courtesy in behaviour. 
‘Parry the question, always parry the question’ was his advice for 
dealing with the incautious or too curious inquirer. Theologians 
who spoke or wrote en petit pape were apt to rouse his indignation. 
‘A theologian’, he once said, ‘may be likened to a swimmer who, 
diving into deep water and finding himself enmeshed in weeds, 
instead of returning to dry land, endeavours to proceed.’ This 
pronouncement was accompanied by a wide mimic breast-stroke. 
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He was greatly patriotic but not in any narrow sense, not ‘insular’ 
as that term is understood. He loved England and much, though 
not all, for which England stood, but nobody could see John Bull 
in that spare ascetic figure. In appearance and manner he resembled 
the French aristocrat or one who might have sat for his portrait 
to El Greco. He had a perfect command of French, which he spoke 
without any heaviness of accent, and he was at home in German 
and Italian. He was the least snobbish of men, and had the modesty 
and reticence that go with true learning. 

It has often occurred to me to visualise him as a lay professor 
of history to the young monks at Downside as W. G. Ward had 
been a lay professor of theology at St Edmund’s. He had an out- 
standing gift of inspiring enthusiasm for serious study. As a layman 
he would have been at liberty to teach in the critical spirit of Lord 
Acton whom he so greatly admired and who, he was fond of saying, 
should have founded a school of history at Cambridge. 
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The Churches and the Church ; a Study of Ecumenism by Bernard Leeming. 
Pp. xi + 340 (London, Darton, Longman and Todd; Westminster, 
M.D., The Newman Press) 35s. 


Tuts book has been ‘developed’ by its distinguished author from his 
Lauriston Lectures for 1957. The Ecumenical Movement, in its modern 
form, has been celebrating its golden jubilee this year. This is therefore 
an appropriate moment for the publication of Father Leeming’s description 
and appraisal of this new trend in non-Catholic Christian thought, en- 
deavour and prayer. It is a movement which ‘has brought changes in 
religious thinking comparable to the changes caused by the “Reformation” 
of the sixteenth century’. Fr Leeming is qualified for the task he has set 
himself by his proved theological competence, by the immensely wide 
acquaintance with relevant literature evidenced by his text, the footnotes, 
and the useful bibliography, and above all by a sympathetic charity 
which has, among other things, mastered, on the whole, the very difficult 
problem of avoiding language, in this context, which is calculated to 
give offence — or liable to give it without any intention so to do, 

A first chapter describes some events of an ‘ecumenical’ character: 
the formation of the Life and Work movement, that of the World Council 
of Churches (whose structure is illustrated in a chart); various unions 
and federations of Christian bodies; and particularly the formation of 
the Church of South India. 

_ The second chapter attempts to list the human motives behind the 
movement, and the third emphasises the evolution of the movement up 
to the date of writing. Chapter four deals with ‘Strains and Stresses’; 
in it the author points out that a tendency is sometimes at work to seek 
for greater practical union before doctrinal differences have been cleared 
up, in the hope that by living together people will come to think alike. 
On the other hand, many in the movement are well aware of the dangers 
latent in such a tendency, and there is an opposite tendency, as people 
get to closer grips with the problem of ‘reunion’, to emphasise the peculiar 
treasures of each of the discordant traditions, treasures which are partly, 
though not exclusively, theological. This chapter culminates in an examin- 
ation of the central theological ‘obscurity’ of the movement: the lack of 
agreement on the nature of the Church which Christ founded, and of 
the unity which a Christian must believe that it essentially possesses. 
(Fr Leeming quotes, from Dr Iremonger’s Life of William Temple, an 
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alleged remark of that great light of the ecumenical movement: ‘I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church, and sincerely regret that it does not at 
present exist’. I have never traced this remark to its source [Iremonger 
refers to ‘Addresses on Church Unity — passim’, which seems an odd 
way of referring]. Surely, if the Archbishop did say this, he said it as a 
joke? A Christian cannot help believing that the holy Catholic Church 
exists; the questions are, what is it, and where is it?) 
Chapters five and six discuss respectively the attitude of the Ecumenical 
Movement towards ‘Rome’, and the Catholic attitude towards Ecumen- 
ism, while chapter seven expounds ‘Catholic Principles Relative to 
Ecumenism’. The six appendices include a translation of the 1950 In- 
struction of the Holy Office, and the ‘articles’ of the Toronto Declaration 
by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches (also 1950). 
This is a book which should make for greater understanding. Many 
Catholic readers will find that it enlarges enormously their knowledge 
of one of the most striking and hopeful phenomena in the contemporary 
Christian world. They may incidentally learn for the first time that a 
number of extreme Protestant bodies hold aloof from the Movement, 
Non-Catholic readers will, I hope, find that the book helps them to 
understand the reserved attitude of Catholic authorities, and also to 
appreciate that this reserve is not incompatible with great goodwill 
and an earnest hope that the Movement will be productive of good results. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Church and the Bible by Abbot B. C. Butler. Pp. 111 (Darton, 
Longman and Todd) 8s. 6d. 


I once heard a modern churchman, in a wireless broadcast, say that 
the Old Testament is ‘not exactly history’, and I longed to interrupt him, 
Pilate-like, with the question, ‘What is “exactly history?”’ A bare 
recitation of facts? If so, which facts? That I was born in 1998 is as much 
an historical fact as that World War I broke out in 1914, but no historian 
is likely to mention it. Or is history a generalised story in which most of 
the nouns are abstract and most the verbs in the Passive voice, like the 
writings of Arnold Toynbee? When you write a history of England what 
precisely do you mean by ‘England’? The English Kings? The ruling 
class? The common people? One could multiply questions of this sort 
almost indefinitely, and until you have made some sort of attempt to 
answer them you have no business to say that the Old Testament does 
or does not fall within the bounds of what is ‘exactly history’. Still less 
have you the right to say that because it doesn’t fall within those arbitrary 
limits it is therefore not ‘true’. In short, when confronted with the syllogism: 
science tells the truth; the Bible does not agree with science; therefore 
the Bible is not true, my impulse is not to ‘distinguish’ its minor premise 
but rudely to assault the major. Science (and so-called scientific history) 
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tells the truth about the world rather in the same way as accountancy 
tells the truth about a business, and even the most arrogant accountant 
would not claim that the item ‘Plant and machinery, £497 millions’ in 
the balance sheet of I.C.I. gives an adequate description even of the 
smallest test-tube or retort; yet scientists tend to assume (a) that ‘truth’ 
is as easy to define as ‘black’ or ‘white’, (b) that theirs is the only language 
in which it can be told, and (c) that their account of the world is entirely 
adequate. But are Aesop’s fables untrue? And does not Hamlet contain 
more psychology than all the works of Freud put together? 

This diatribe is inspired by a wish to use the papal pronouncement 
about genera litteraria more as a cudgel to belabour biblical critics than 
as a shield to protect the Bible itself, for if the Bible sometimes speaks 
anthropomorphically or in large-scale metaphors the same is still more 
true of scientific history; but Abbot Butler, as befits a monk and a scholar, 
employs no cudgels. In this book (which reprints the Lauriston lectures 
of 1958) he is all reasonableness and urbanity. He does make the points 
which I have touched upon above but he makes them without violence. 
For a time, indeed, I felt inclined to object that all this would make but 
little impact upon an unbeliever. But Abbot Butler has an answer to 
that. He is not addressing himself to unbelievers. What is more, the 
Bible itself is not addressed to unbelievers. It is addressed to a particular, 
privileged society —to Israel first, and afterwards to the Church, a 
Church illumined by the Holy Spirit and thereby qualified to understand 
and interpret what to others is a cold, more or less barren, assemblage 
of books. These books, too, are but a part of something larger than 
themselves, namely Tradition — just as schooling is but a part of some- 
thing larger called Education — and it is only within the whole context 
of that Tradition that they can properly be interpreted. All this is very 
true and excellently well expressed, for the language of the spoken lectures 
is here preserved in print and its simplicity and directness add greatly 
to its force. But Abbot Butler’s central and unifying theme is this, that 
although the Scriptures are the word of God, and consequently worthy 
of the profoundest reverence, they themselves find meaning and unity 
in the fact that they are the revelation of the Word of God, made flesh. 

In so short a work there is, of course, no room for the discussion of 
specialised problems. Did the author of Genesis, for example, work his 

‘religious revolution partly by adapting and turning upside down an 
existing creation-myth, much as Euripides turned Sophocles upside- 
down in his treatment of the myth of Orestes? Or, why did the Church 
produce and canonise a New Testament at all but rigidly close the canon 
as soon as eye-witnesses to Christ had died out? These are side-issues, 
irrelevant to Abbot Butler’s main theme. His Title is The Church and the 
Bible, and it is hard to imagine how that theme could be treated better 
than it is here. A. H, N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 
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The Early Liturgy. To the time of St Gregory the Great. By Josef A. | 
Jungmann, s.J. Pp. x + 314 (Darton, Longman and Todd) 50s. 


Up to a few years ago to read the works of experts on liturgical history 
(men like Bishop, Cabrol, Duchesne or Probst) was to receive the im- 
pression that they were working on a subject without practical applica- 
tion, that their conclusions had nothing at all to do with Christian worship 
of the present day. It is one of the characteristics of recent work on the 
history of the liturgy that the pastoral implications of the discoveries 
of liturgists are emphasized; thus Fr Jungmann in this, his latest book, 
after pointing out that it is not intended as a guide to liturgical research 
but rather ‘as an introduction into the manner of worship in the early 
Church’ expresses the hope that ‘it will serve to deepen the reader’s 
understanding of his own worship, as well as to present possible suggestions 
and aids to those engaged in pastoral work’ (p. vii). 

Fr Jungmann is known in this country for his definitive book on the 
Mass (Missarum Solemnia); the present book is made up of a course of 
lectures given at Notre Dame, Indiana, in 1949. It is intended for a 
wider readership than the earlier work and therefore does not go into 
matters of detail, but its scope is wider: it deals with the divine office 
and the liturgy of the sacraments as well as with the Eucharist. We have 
here, then, an interesting conspectus of the history of Christian worship, 
from the beginnings in the New Testament down to the period immediately 
preceding Gregory the Great. Not all scholars will agree with all Fr 
Jungmann’s assertions, and it is difficult on occasion to discover what 
he really thinks on.some problems (e.g. on the origin of the Ambrosian 
rite — though it seems to emerge here that he certainly rejects Duchesne’s 
theory). The most interesting chapter is the last, “The Roman Mass 
before Gregory the Great’. The form of the Roman Mass as we know it 
now was beginning to take shape, and while it contained elements that 
have since disappeared the form of the present canon is clearly discernible. 
“What a waste of time and effort were those many theories and hypotheses 
that were concocted during the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
to explain the origin of its many parts! One prayer was supposed to 
have been imported from Alexandria, another from Antioch; a prayer 
now situated before the consecration was said to have originally stood 
after it, and vice-versa. We can read a long account of these conjectures 
and speculations in Fortescue. But they have long since gone with the 
wind’ (p. 307). All this is the result of the discovery of the eucharistia 
of Hippolytus. Fr Jungmann sees this liturgy in its early stages of develop- 
ment as a ‘worthy rite’ in which people could still take part fully. We 
have travelled far since then, and not always forwards; thus this precise 
and careful account of the early liturgy comes opportunely when liturgical 
reform is in the air. It is a pity that the American translator has been 
allowed to impose such horrors as ‘oration’ (for ‘collect’) on the English 
edition. LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 
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Manuale di Storia Liturgica, Vol. IV: I Sacramenti, I Sacramentali, 
Indici by Mario Righetti. Pp. xix + 686 (Milano, Editrice Ancora, 1959). 


THE second edition, revised and augmented, of the important work of 
Mons. Dr Mario Righetti is now completed with the recent publication 
of the fourth and last volume. The previous volumes are entitled: 

Vol. I: Introduzione Generale, in-8°, pp. xvi + 585 + 202 ill.; 

Vol. If: L’Anno Ecclesiastico. Il Breviario, pp. xvi + 736 + 81 ill.; 

Vol. III: L’Eucarestia. Sacrificio e Sacramento, pp. xxv + 616 + 82 ill.; 

Vol. IV: I Sacramenti. I Sacramentali. Indici, pp. xx + 688. 

This last volume is the only one not to be copiously illustrated. It is 
as well to point out that this valuable liturgical handbook has already 
been translated into Spanish, under the title Historia de la Liturgia and 
in two volumes (Madrid, Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 1955-6). 

LOUIS BROU, O.S.B. 


The Science of the Cross, A Study of St John of the Cross by Edith I. Stein. 
(Teresa Benedicta of the Cross O.C.D.). Translated by Hilda Graef. 
Pp. 243 (Burns and Oates) 30s. 


APPROPRIATELY this was the last work to be written by a philosopher 
and saintly nun before she ended her life in the gas-chamber, victim of, 
but also for, her Jewish race. Even so the appendix on St John’s personal 
imitation of the Cross was incomplete when the end came. 

The greater part of the book is a résumé of St John’s teaching, largely 
in well-chosen quotations. There could be no better introduction to his 
mystical theology. Those not yet acquainted with the Saint’s work would 
do well to read it carefully before embarking on his full text. Those who 
do so will profit enormously from this presentation, with the indispensable 
minimum of commentary, of the pith and marrow of St John’s teaching 
disengaged from obscuring detail and, we must admit, the repetition 
which is the too common disease of religious writing. To this study of 
St John the author adds some reflections of her own. One is a much 
needed insistence on the psychological subject of mystical union and 
experience, a profound spiritual depth remote from the surface of our 
psychical life and accessible to God alone. There is a widespread tendency 
to reduce the human soul to its dimensions and function as the soul 
_of the body — rather than see it as it is, a spirit whose inferior function 
is to be a soul. It is evident from what is here said that St John of the 
Cross presupposes the latter view —so readily dismissed to-day as 
‘angelism’. ; 

I cannot, I fear, be so appreciative of another excursus on the relation 
between the mystic’s experienced union with God and the union effected 
by sanctifying grace. Edith Stein is insistent that these unions differ in 
kind, not merely in degree. ‘The passively experienced purification by 
the consuming divine fire of love’ is ‘in our view a new mode of indwelling, 
different from that of grace not only in degree but in kind’ (p. 134). 
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‘In the transforming union there is something essentially different from 

the union by grace: the soul is most profoundly drawn into the Divine 
Being and thus itself divinised’ (p. 135). The distinction between ‘degree’ 
and ‘kind’ is ambiguous and elusive. In a sense ice, water and steam may 
be said to differ as hot and cold water do not. A butterfly is very different 
from an outsized caterpillar. Nevertheless these differences of kind 
manifest differences of degree. Ice, water and steam are the same chemical 
compound at different temperatures. Caterpillar, chrysallis and butterfly 
are one and the same insect. It is the same identity in apparent difference 
that exists between the unexperienced union of sanctifying grace, the 
experienced union we call mystical, and the union of the beatific vision. 
In principle and in embryo the deification of the human spirit by the 
supernatural communication of God’s life is already accomplished when 
sanctifying grace is infused. The author in fact, commenting elsewhere 
on the Spiritual Canticle (pp. 193-4) admits that St John teaches that the 
soul’s betrothal to God ‘in baptism’ and ‘the mystical betrothal’ are 
fundamentally the same union. Unfortunately she suspects, with no 
evidence to support her, that St John for prudential reasons has sought 
in the second version of the Canticle ‘to bring union by grace into close 
connection with the mystical union’. And elsewhere she insists that 
mystical union is not, as it is, a new experience of the same divine in- 
dwelling in the soul but a new mode of indwelling. ‘Mystical experience 
is outside the normal way of grace.’ Thus the continuity of the unitive 
process and its substantial identity throughout are called in question. 
In support of this view we are told that the penetration of the soul by 
God is not so ‘complete’ in ordinary sanctifying grace as in mystical 
union. Precisely, it is after all a matter of degree, the degree of penetration 
of the same soul by the same God. 

I have spoken at some length of this because I believe there is here a 
serious misconception of the relation between sanctifying grace and 
mystical prayer which may accredit itself to the reader by Edith Stein’s 
intimate understanding and truly Johannine exposition of the mystical 
union and experience themselves. There could be no better introduction 
to St John of the Cross. I will add my congratulations to Miss Graef 
on her excellent translation, none too common an accomplishment. 


E. I. WATKIN 


Sex and the Christian by Reginald F. Trevett. Pp. 126 (Faith and Fact 
Book, Burns Oates) 8s. 6d. 


THIs is certainly a book which can be read with great profit by those 
who have the responsibility of instructing and guiding others. Its careful 
study could do much to remove those taboos which can be so easily 
found in those who have to give advice on the difficult subject of sex. 
The author’s discussion of the Kinsey report is very interesting. He wel- 
comes it as honest and brave but at the same time points out the weaknesses 
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of its conclusions. ‘It is significant’, he points out on page 51, ‘that Kinsey 
can produce two large volumes on sexual behaviour in which the word 
“love” rarely appears. Christians should not cast the first stone at him. 
There is little talk of love in our own statements of sexual morality. 
And to leave out or minimize love in this connection is to reduce morality 
to taboo.’ (Is not this, we may ask, a thought which often occurs to a 
priest giving reasons for seeking a dispensation for a mixed marriage?) 
Kinsey has interpreted all man’s behaviour problems, sexual or otherwise 
in terms of his mammalian ancestry. Mr Trevett rightly welcomes this 
consideration, but points out that man is a complex synthesis. He is 
man mammal, man social, man intelligent and above all man the son of 
God. In many illuminating passages the author teaches that Christian 
marriage and the love that leads to it have their real significance in the 
mystery of the Incarnation. “The union of the partners in Christian 
marriage contains in a true sense this union of God with man in Christ . . . 
It is a supernatural union founded on the Incarnation . . . Their union 
of soul and body reveals the inner glory of the Eucharist, since in this 
greatest of Sacraments man is united to his Creator in body and spirit, 
even as the body and soul of husband and wife are made one in marriage.’ 
But this does not mean that human love, sacred and Christian as it is, 
is to be separated from the biological law — indeed much less since 
Christ’s coming. ‘Married love stemming now from the love of Christ 
for men takes the biological law and the technique of sexual love into 
itself and sanctifies them. The married couple united by the Christian 
Sacrament have become the image of the love of the God-man for the 
human race, of that love which will never fail. Divorce is as absurd for 
them and as inconceivable as the thought of Christ casting away the 
race to which he is eternally wedded.’ DOM BRENDAN LAVERY 


Soul and Psyche by Victor White 0.P. Pp. 312 (Collins, Harvill) 215. 


THE appearance of a second book by the author of God and the Un- 
conscious is bound to be an event for those who are interested in the 
relationship between religion and depth psychology, and again Fr Victor 
will not disappoint them. Those who doubt whether the ideas and jargon 
of this science have any place in the life of modern religious man will be 
given very much to help them in orientating their ideas, while those who 
have discovered the problems that need to be faced when a Catholic 
picks up the works of the chief psychological writers, or find themselves 
in need of psychological treatment, will have even their unformulated 
difficulties set out and clarified for them. 

As Fr Victor has been criticised for writing about the school of 
psychology which he personally knows, the Jungian school, it is amusing 
to find him making the not very difficult answer which anyone who has 
glanced at Jung’s works must know, i.e. that Jung’s system is an open 
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one which wishes to take in all the truths it can discover and therefore 
refuses to take an infallibilist or dogmatic line. 

The book starts by trying to make clear what the soul and psyche 
really are, thus enabling us to see whether or not there is a dividing line 
between the interests of the theologian and the psychotherapist. This 
leads to a discussion of what psychologists mean by religion and God, 
and in particular of what is meant by religious experience, which will 
be seen to be a special problem set by Jung’s ideas on this subject. The 
chapter on the psychological view of symbol and dogma leads into a 
number of discussions on the same subject in Christianity, on the trinity 
and quaternity and the missing feminine. There is a treatment of the 
integration of evil and of the attitude of psychologists to the problem 
of death. 

In all the matters on which Fr Victor touches we see the sure touch of 
a master mind. He speaks not only from his own practical knowledge 
and experience of psychology but also with the intelligence of a great 
theologian who has his knowledge of St Thomas not merely as something 
studied but as an integrated whole on which he can play as a skilled 
musician plays on his instrument. This means that when he comes to 
grips with woolly ideas or systems based on unsound philosophical 
premisses, he always puts us in his debt by his clarification of the matter 
while at the same time he manages to discover what is useful in the ideas 
which he has to criticize. The result is constructive and full of charity towards 
those with whom he is bound to disagree. In fact if they can listen to 
what he has to say undoubtedly new horizons will open out to them. 
For one feels that the future lies not with those who have to quote Jung 
as a sort of bible but with those who can integrate his ideas with other 
truths which they already know and have experienced. 

Among the important discussions in this book I would like to single 
out the section in the chapter on Religion and Mental Health dealing 
with the celebrated ‘failure of religion’ in the modern world. Anyone 
interested in this problem will find very much that may surprise him a 
good deal and perhaps wake him out of his indifference to many taken- 
for-granted aspects of modern religious life, e.g. in the Confirmation of 
small children: the sacrament is supernaturally efficacious, but ‘sym- 
bolically and psychologically premature and meaningless’. And so 
instead of being a most important help in the transition from childhood 
to youth as an initiatory rite it turns into a practically forgotten religious 
incident in early childhood. Thus it is possible that it tends to continue 
the magical attitude which children will throw overboard when they 
develop out of the magical stage of childhood. The whole of this section 
needs careful study. 

In the same chapter there is a very important section on the use and 
nature of religious images. Here Fr Victor warns us not to be indifferent 
to the pictures which we give our children and set before them in church, 
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school and home because lasting damage is done by the sort of images 
which our people are used to seeing at the present time. Fr Victor has 
much to say which is of great help to educators and parents as well as 
to priests in their sermons and instructions. Appendix II calls attention 
to very serious defects in the perfectly orthodox yet completely inadequate 
images set before the child in the Catechism, a very timely intervention 
at the time when revision of the Catechism is already well advanced. 
DOM OSWALD SUMNER 


Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy by A. H. Armstrong and R. A. 
Markus. Pp. ix + 162 (Darton, Longman and Todd) 15s. 


As the authors are at pains to point out, it would be a mistake to regard 
this book as a general introduction to the vast field indicated by its title 
—‘we have thought it best to confine ourselves to topics in which we are 
really interested and about which we think we have something to say 
which may interest others’; this modest hope is amply justified. 

The great value of Prof. Armstrong’s chapters is that they give a 
picture of the philosophical situation in the early centuries of our era 
which corrects in several important particulars the rather hazy notions 
of Platonism and Neo-Platonism which are so often expressed, more 
especially perhaps by Catholic writers. They will be of great interest to 
specialists as containing the mature conclusions of an acknowledged 
authority in this field, but they will be perfectly comprehensible to the 
general reader and will provide him not only with a great deal of infor- 
mation, attractively presented and always about things which matter, 
but also with a point of view which is in some danger, in our time, of 
being a little obscured. We hear a great deal nowadays, and rightly so, 
about Christian ‘this-worldliness’; Prof. Armstrong accepts this and puts 
it in its proper perspective by an impressive insistence on the true Christian 
“other-worldlinesss’. 

The following judicious passage on God’s freedom in the act of creation 
may illustrate the value of these discussions: ‘It may be argued, very 
reasonably, that if we try to think of God as not creating, to conceive 
him without this magnificent superfluity of giving, this extra generosity 
of creation, we must so diminish our thought of him that we are no longer 
really thinking about God at all; our thought about him will have become 
inadequate in a way in which it should not be, and not only in the way 
in which it must necessarily be. But it none the less remains true that we 
must attribute to him a freedom in creating of a kind which will prevent 
any confusion between his creative act and the divine processions of 
Son and Holy Spirit and exclude any suggestion that creation is a necessary 
expansion or prolongation of procession’ (p. 24). This is surely the way 
in which theology ought to be written and makes us wish that we had 
more lay theologians of Prof. Armstrong’s calibre. 
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Dr Markus’s chapters are also more than haute vulgarisation. In 
dealing with St Augustine and the medieval period he has less oppor- 
tunities than Prof. Armstrong for making positive contributions to our 
thinking, but he often succeeds in throwing fresh light on the interplay 
of theological and philosophical ideas. He has a larger canvas on which 
to paint (his chapters amount to nearly two thirds of the book), and the 
movement of thought is inevitably less smooth. But it is only in comparison 
with the earlier chapters that his writing strikes one as here and there a 
trifle clumsy — in general it has the virtues of Prof. Armstrong’s, and 
we have the same firm grasp of principles with an occasional shift of 
emphasis which adds considerably to the general interest of the book. 
The discussion of eros and agape (which first appeared in this REVIEW) 
and the analysis of St Thomas’s account of ‘virtue’ are perhaps particularly 
noteworthy. There is just one point on which, as I see it, Dr Markus 
has failed to explain himself. For Augustine, he tells us (p. 70), ‘the soul 
. .. is a kind of spiritual presence pervading the whole body, to which 
everything that goes on in the body is transparent’. And he adds that 
this is ‘not a very satisfactory solution’ of the problem of sense-perception. 
It does not seem to me that he has shown what is wrong with it. 

In general it may be said without hesitation that this is the sort of book 
of which the Catholic community in this country may be justly proud. 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Is there a Christian Philosophy? by M. Nédoncelle, translated by Dom 
Illtyd Trethowan. (Faith and Fact Book, Burns Oates) 8s. 6d. 


CANON NEDONCELLE is, or should be, well known in this country. His 
little book on Christian philosophy is worth more than a great many 
longer, and narrower, works on the same subject. It is in three parts: 
the first is a brilliant sketch, full of just and pungent observations, of the 
history of the notion of Christian philosophy from the beginnings to 
modern times: the second is an account of the great debate which began 
in 1931 between Etienne Gilson and several distinguished opponents 
on whether there can or should be such a thing as a Christian philosophy. 
This is of the greatest value. The debate was an important one, conducted 
at a very high level, and no such fair and readable summary account 
of it, as far as I know, exists elsewhere. The last section of this part, on 
Blondel’s contribution to the debate, leads up to the third part, in which 
Nédoncelle, from a freely Blondelian point of view, offers his own sug- 
gestions towards the solutions of the problems raised. These thirty-seven 
pages seem to me of the greatest possible help in understanding what a 
Christian philosophy ought to be trying to do: they are necessary reading 
for any Christian seriously concerned in any way with philosophy. 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 
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Modern Catholic Thinkers. An Anthology, edited, with a preface, by 


A. Robert Caponigri. Introduction by M. C. D’Arcy, 8.3. Pp. 636 (Burns 
Oates) 635. 


WHEN we believe, do we renounce the right to think for ourselves; can 
we be free, and faithful? The editor of this anthology, who teaches at 
the American Catholic University of Notre Dame, believes that the 
Catholic faith is the source and spring of that freedom to think for our- 
selves, and he has assembled an impressive array of witnesses to prove it. 
Under seven headings (God, Man, The Church, The Political Order, 
History, Religion and Culture, Witness) he has grouped extracts from 
some of the most recent works of Catholic thinkers. There are de Lubac 
on the Church, Congar on the Laity, a brilliant paper by Daniélou on 
symbolism, and some lively writing by Guardini. The book abounds in 
memorable statements: Gilson’s plea for a technique of faith com- 
parable to that of science, and his reminder that ‘a visit to the cemetery 
of scientific doctrines that were irreconcilable with Revelation would 
take us to a great many graves’; de Lubac’s reminder that Catholicity 
is a habit of mind, and ‘has nothing to do with geography or statistics’. 
One can take one’s pick of thirty-seven thinkers. 

So much care has obviously gone into the choice of the extracts that 
it is a pity that the editor does not give us what he is obviously well 
qualified to provide: a brief note by way of introduction to each section. 
It would not only encourage a more systematic use of the book, but 
would help to show the uninitiated how each contribution fits into the 
book from which it is taken and into the tradition of which it is a part. 

This is especially necessary in the first section, on God, where the choice 
of writers is most enterprising. Instead of the usual battery of pseudo- 
scholastic syllogisers, we have extracts from Lavelle, Le Senne and 
Sciacca. Sciacca’s article is on the conditions which a valid proof for the 
existence of God must fulfil, and his approach is akin to that of Dom 
Ilityd Trethowan or Dr Mascall. He points out that merely to speak of 
the concept, God, in a manner which does not correspond to the way 
in which such an awareness arises and exists within us is to end up by 
speaking of something else: a demonstration of God’s existence 
independent of religious awareness is a demonstration of something 
quite different. Not that Sciacca accepts the view that we have a simple 
intuition of God’s existence; he wishes, however, to distinguish between 
clearly lived experience and rational demonstration. Since God is not 
known to us directly, demonstration becomes necessary, but such a 
demonstration can and must draw its power from our clearly lived 
experience of God. Our primary awareness of God is obscure and con- 
fused; we learn that we are not the principle of our own being, in the 
sense that in our discovery of the necessary and objective nature of 
truth, and of the character of moral obligation, we discover that we are 
not the source of that nature but dependent upon it. 
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In such discoveries, there is, says Sciacca, ‘an intellectual intuition of 
the good, a presence, which is the presence of God as the supreme Good 
There is no intuition of God, but still an image of him as Supreme Gooc 
and, as a consequence, the relation between the good intuited and Goc 
as supreme Good is always analogical.’ 

Here the argument, or rather the extract, ends; and we are left witl 
certain questions unanswered. If the purpose of demonstrating God’: 
existence is to clear up a confused and obscured awareness, does thi: 
not imply the prior existence of such awareness, and is not this what we 
mean by an intuition? And is, therefore, the distinction between Supreme 
Good and God anything more than merely verbal, introduced in ordei 
to save the principle that we do not know God directly? 

This is the sort of place where a brief editorial footnote by way 0: 
elucidation would be particularly welcome. JOHN COULSON 


Logic for Lunatics by John Coulson, with illustrations by Brother Choleric 
Pp. 162 (Sheed and Ward) I8s. 


Despite the illustrations by Brother Choleric this is a book with a moral 
Paul Tidy, logician and Oxford don, is pursued down the labyrinth of 
the logical fallacies by the hound of heaven. The logical fallacies, however. 
appear not in their high and dry text-book guise but embedded in farcica 
sketches of luxuriant variety. We set out from the academic world o1 
linguistic analysis with the turmoil of industrial Oxford, heightened by 
the violence of racialist hooligans, howling at its gates. We move on tc 
the aimless pantomime of military life stranded on the wastes of Salisbury 
Plain. Visits are made to the focal points of corrupt capitalist society 
where newspaper owners and subliminal advertisers plan their campaign: 
to multiply vulgarity. The climax occurs in the shape of a television brains 
trust complete with the publicity don and the ‘stuntish’ parson. Tidy’ 
conversion follows and becomes articulate in the humane reasonings o 
Newman — the perfect contrast to the aridities of Catski and the Viennes 
school. 

Mr Coulson is more effective, I think, in his via affirmativa than it 
his via negativa, in the positive hints he gives about the religious realitie: 
to which nothing in the contemporary scene (save only the spire o 
Salisbury) bears witness, rather than in the satire with which he belabour: 
contemporary follies and knaveries. What goes on in the inmost office: 
of the ‘Daily Girdle’ and the satanic institutes where advertisers conduc 
their research into human gullibility can only be reasoned to from thi 
sheets of the newspapers which emerge from those offices and the bligh 
of advertisements which smother them. Mr Coulson is as much entitle: 
to his hypotheses as to the origins of these monstrosities as anyone else 
There is perhaps a little more room for criticism in the case of the fashion 
able philosophers and their mannerisms. For philosophers do publis! 
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their doctrines and expose their methods; some, like Professor Flew, 
even go to the trouble of dragging articles out of the dim recesses of the 
learned journals and providing popular selections in book form. I do 
not feel that here Mr Coulson has quite succeeded in capturing the style 
that he is attempting to parody. Parody is born of familiarity, and it is a 
lack of real familiarity that one suspects in this instance. But the caricature 
of Dr Foley —compounded of cobwebs, faded chintz and Subjective 
Idealism’— is very charming as drawn both by Brother Choleric’s pencil 
and by Mr Coulson’s pen. C. J. F. WILLIAMS 


The Search for Values by Russell Coleburt. Pp. 135 (Sheed and Ward) 
12s. 6d. 


IF this book has a message’, writes Mr Coleburt, ‘it is that only by 
understanding the metaphysical implications of love as the supreme 
act of the person can the split mind . . . be made whole; and it is only 
by such an understanding that a balanced view of human values can be 
reached.’ In other words, there is no substitute for metaphysics, and 
various contemporary views to the contrary, expressed by personalities as 
diverse as John Osborne’s Jimmy Porter and the brothers Huxley, are 
here critically analysed as revealing the prevalent antagonism between 
the intuitive mind and the discursive reason. The paradox is that the 
separation of intuition and rationalisation leads on the one hand to an 
almost hysterical craving for sincerity and realism, and on the other 
to a total scepticism about the reality of any objective standards of 
truth or morality. 

From a sympathetic presentation of this dilemma the author proceeds 
in the course of a lucid and concise discussion to put forward Christian 
belief and the life of faith as the wholly adequate fulfilment of the deepest 
desires and aspirations of man, the true way out of that subjectivism to 
which the ‘split mind’ inevitably, if sometimes subconsciously, leads. 
Evolutionist ethics, technique reduced to an end in itself and the con- 
sequent divorce of form from content in the understanding of art and 
literature, all strikingly manifest the disintegrating tendency in con- 
temporary thought against which Mr Coleburt warns us. The appeal 
throughout is to our own ordinary intellectual, aesthetic and moral 
experience, which, it is argued, does not even begin to make sense without 
an ultimate, objective ideal. 

This is an exciting book, offering a truly humanist philosophy which 
points ultimately beyond itself to God without conceding anything to 
the anti-rationalist: ‘Values . . . are sterile without love, and love is 
impossible without knowledge’. DOM PETER HARVEY 
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Pour un Catholicisme Evangélique by Réne Girault. Pp. 254 (Les Editions: 
Ouvriéres). 

THE impact of this book may be summed up in one French word, 
sympathique. In everything he touches Girault challenges and inspires; | 
his ruthlessly realistic approach to modern religion has a fierce attraction | 
about it. And he touches almost everything. He drives home the need 
for a truly evangelistic attitude, anchored to the simplicity of the gospels, 
zealous, expansive. His teaching on conversion could frighten many of 
us English Catholics, it seems so ‘protestant’. But it is one of his main 
points that, instead of confining ourselves to that tiresome habit of 
the orthodox of ‘stressing the points that the heretics miss’, we should 
realize once more, in a ‘catholicisme vécu’, the full freshness of the Gospel, 
the good news. ‘The Christian mysteries do not truly find themselves 
until they are lived in the faith’ . . . ‘souls can only be evangelised one 
by one in solitude.’ There is a healthy dose of existentialism here: ‘the 
choice is always the same . . . to become a Christian or not’, and con- 
version in the last resort comes not by discourse but by a personal meeting 
with Christ. 

Girault hacks out some of the dead wood that has weighed down 
Catholic propaganda; for instance, he rejects the ‘religion is good because 
it leads to social stability’ argument, which must have led to more un- 
converts than any other ratio fidei. He asserts with St Jerome that as the 
Church loses temporal advantages so it gains spiritual ones. 

He has some very useful lines of thought on the problem of maintaining 
within the Church the balance between institution and intuition. He 
shows in challenging terms the danger of reaching the opposite pole of 
error from Protestantism, i.e. making the Church a human edifice with 
which to spread morals and that dubious product called Christian culture. 
The quasi-paganism that makes Christianity into just one more ‘religion’ 
attracts the right-wing dilettante who visits Italian villages, but repels 
men of goodwill. He illustrates the struggle between the two poles in a 
short sketch of the tragedy of the sixteenth century, in which the heroes 
are those true precursors of Girault’s own Economie et Humanisme 
(an organization far too little known in this country), the Catholic 
reformers, who made their fervent humanism part of their even more 
fervent faith, and suffered as much from the accredited ministers of 
Holy Church as they did from their true enemies. 

Finally Girault tours the Christian lands on either side of the Iron 
Curtain, and his judgment of the Polish situation is quite superb; he is 
absolutely right about the danger of Pax on the one hand, and of 
clinging too much to the past on the other. ANTONY BLACK 
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Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic Church — An Historical Survey by 
Hubert Jedin. Pp. 254 (Herder, Freiburg; Nelson, Edinburgh and London) 
Bis. 


THE first thought that comes to one’s mind about this book is that it is 
a pity that it has not the same format as its German original. In its German 
form the book is a hand-book and small enough to slip into the pocket. 
The English version is quite a pleasing volume, but it rather suggests a 
fuller account of Councils than it actually contains. But this rather 
trivial complaint does not at all suggest that the book is not a most useful 
one. It contains in a compact form all that the ordinary reader wants to 
know about General Councils, and an outline account of the Councils 
which have actually been held. 

Dr Jedin deals frankly with any obscurities that may be found in the 
history of the earlier Councils. He tells us that ‘their ecumenical character 
was only established by the theological schools and by actual practice’, 
and that Cardinal Bellarmine was the ‘first to use our present enumeration 
of twenty General Councils’.‘ In fact’, he adds, ‘historical reality is much 
more varied than the clear-cut descriptions and definitions of the Church’s 
code of laws would lead one to imagine.’ Nevertheless we find a fairly clear 
line of development in the matter of Councils. From very early times 
there were meetings of a small number of Bishops, but when the great 
persecutions ended ‘side by side with the consolidation of the authority 
of the metropolitans and patriarchs went the development of correspond- 
ing types of synods, namely patriarchal and provincial synods’. The 
next stage was the appearance of national synods, summoned under the 
influence of the national rulers of the Germanic states which had grown 
up in central Europe. And then, as the Middle Ages dawned, there 
appeared the recognised ‘papal’ Councils, to be followed by Councils 
in which, as a result of the great Schism of the West, the national principle 
again appeared. And finally, with the Council of Trent, the permanent 
form of Ecumenical Councils was established. At the same time, as 
part of the Tridentine reform, provincial councils were revived. 

The earlier Councils seem to have been summoned by the secular 
rulers, and it was not until the twelfth century that the national councils 
were regularly presided over by papal legates. But the importance of 
this practice is easy to see. It was the presence of the papal legates that 
prevented the national councils from becoming the centres of separate 
national churches. There are well-known and striking examples of the 
recognition of papal authority by the early Councils, but the supremacy 
of the Pope over the Council came to be contested, as we have mentioned, 
as a result of the great Western Schism, The ‘Conciliar theory’ was 
finally killed only by the fifth Lateran Council, over which the Pope 
presided, just in time for the Church to face the great crisis of the 
Lutheran reformation. All this is excellently related by Dr Jedin. 
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Naturally the two last Councils have a good deal more space devoted 
to them. At Trent the quarrel between the President and Cardinals 
Madruzzo and Pacheco is not glossed over, but the dignity and importance 
of the Council is allowed rightly to dwarf such incidents. The crisis of the 
Council in 1563 is very objectively dealt with, and Cardinal Morone 
comes out as the saviour of the situation. Those who are familiar with 
Abbot Butler’s history of the Vatican Council will recognize in Dr Jedin’s 
account an excellent summary. It is clear, well proportioned and balanced. 
It is well brought out that the fears of those opposed to the Infallibility 
have not been justified, but rather ‘the moral authority of the Papacy 
has been on the increase ever since’. 

In an interesting last chapter, ‘Retrospect and Prospect’, Dr Jedin 
sums up the story of the Twenty General Councils. Eight of these were 
held in the East, six in Rome and the rest in Italy, France or Germany. 
Their composition differed somewhat. The oldest were purely episcopal, 
then Abbots were admitted, as monasticism grew, and at one time even 
lay-people were admitted. Also the subjects of discussion have changed 
considerably. Questions of dogma, Canon Law, Liturgy have all had 
a place. Lastly the procedure has shown a good deal of variety, until 
it would seem that a more or less fixed procedure was established at the 
Vatican Council. Looking ahead, Dr Jedin reminds us that the world 
has become a unity to an unprecedented degree. But he is cautious, and 
concludes with the reflection that church historians are not prophets. 

There is a useful bibliography at the end of the book, and the trans- 
lation, by Dom Ernest Graf, is, as one would expect, excellent. 

DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX 


John Chrysostom and His Time. Vol. I, Antioch. by Chrysostom Baur, 
0.s.B. Translated by Sister Mary Gonzaga, R.s.M. Pp. Ixxv + 399 (Sands) 
30s. 


HERE, one can say quite confidently, is a work which has come to stay. 
Already the German original has passed through two editions, a rare 
thing for a book, similar in scope and character to Holmes Dudden’s 
lives of St Gregory and St Ambrose which combines with a full- 
scale biography a close examination of the works and a careful sketch 
of the background. It is not hard to find the reason for its wide circulation. 
The man whom it portrays will never have the misfortune of those of 
the Church’s Fathers who are now the exclusive property of scholars 
and theologians, To-day, to all of us, he remains the same as for his 
contemporaries, when ‘he spoke to men whom he knew, and they were 
aware that he knew them’. Realising this, his biographer has matched 
his presentation to his subject, and given us a scholarly work that reads 
easily for the layman and is not obscured by the private language at 
which ecclesiastical writers are so adept. 
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The first volume to be translated confines itself to Chrysostom’s 
activities before he ascended the imperial stage at Constantinople. Its 
title, ‘Antioch’, might mislead, giving the impression of a mere laborious 
preamble to the book’s better half, dealing as it does with that part of his 
career when conjecture holds the field. But it is to this period that Father 
Baur assigns most of the sermons and homilies, not to the Constantin- 
opolitan era when there were too many other preoccupations to allow 
time to compose them. Thus the first volume has no small intrinsic value 
as a stimulating introduction to the works of the pulpit giant of Antioch, 
offering samples dealing with the value of Scripture to ordinary people, 
the difficulties and delights of married life, the rights over the rich of 
those who have not and other topics taken from the heart of life. 

A less satisfactory chapter assays his contribution to the development 
of theology. Much of its inconclusiveness finds its excuse in Chrysostom’s 
own incapacity for the clear explanation of dogma. His point of departure 
is indeed not very encouraging, many removes from Anselm’s ‘fides 
quaerens intellectum’. On Grace, he tends to Pelagianism, ironically 
perhaps through just those moral and ascetical predilections which have 
earned for him the hegemony among the commentators on St Paul. 
Nor could he, involved in the unfortunate Meletian schism, satisfy a 
pagan inquirer who sought the authentic society among the conflicting 
groups of Christians. His teaching on the Eucharist is his only important 
dogmatic bequest, and we hope that it will be treated fully in the second 
volume. Here we are merely referred to the works of Nagle and Batiffol. 

Father Baur has taken great pains to show Chrysostom as one who, 
besides having a permanent and universal relevance (rarely the case 
with preachers), was incorporated in his own social and intellectual 
milieu. For example, although he treated its conventions as servants 
rather than tyrants, he underwent the rhetorical education, and many 
of his treatises are patterned on similar works by Plato and Plutarch. 
But it is a pity that the well-intentioned chapter on Antioch should so 
resemble an article in an encyclopedia. From one who has personally 
visited the scenes of Chrysostom’s labours we should have welcomed the 
impressionistic brush. And this chapter is not complete. Half the secrets 
of a border city find their elucidation in what lies beyond (Antioch can 
be understood only in terms of Syria), but here it is presented just as the 
average Hellenistic polis. 

The translation into English does not lack grace and clarity, although 
occasional phrases like ‘very genuinely angry’ call for a little more 
astringency. DOM DANIEL REES 


Jacopo Sadoleto 1477—1547. Humanist and Reformer by R. M. Douglas. 
Pp. 312 (Harvard and Oxford University Press) 40s. 


TuE life of Jacopo Sadoleto, Papal Secretary at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, is indeed a singular record of urbane futility. But it does have 
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value as a sample of the ineptitude of even the best men in the contempor- » 
ary Church for understanding, let alone grappling with, the spiritual 
ferment they suddenly discovered around them. Mr Douglas’s fine study 
appears seasonably now when so many Catholic writers are at last giving | 
an account of the Reformation that really measures up to its historical 
impact. It is furthermore a welcome supplement to Dr Schenk’s life of 
Sadoleto’s friend, Reginald Cardinal Pole, and encourages us to hope 
that another work will be devoted to Contarini, perhaps the greatest of 
this trio of Christian humanists. 

Sadoleto came to Rome, a young arriviste from Ferrarra, where his 
family had long served as minor functionaries at the court of the Dukes 
of Este. A master of Latinity, he rapidly attained to high office in the 
Papal Chancery, and was then Secretary in turn to Leo X and to Clement 
VII. His ample leisure he spent in the pursuits characteristic of the 
Renaissance’s Silver Age. But in the years of his success the only 
momentous thing he did was the literary composition of the Bulls 
authorising the sale of indulgences. 

Dr Schenk ranks him ‘among those on whom the apocalyptic Sack of 
Rome in 1527 made an indelible impression: here he thought was an 
event of clearly symbolical significance — God’s judgement on Medicean 
Rome. He withdrew to Carpentras, and devoted himself seriously and 
successfully to his episcopal duties. Like Gisberti of Verona he now 
belonged to those resident bishops who anticipated the later reforms and 
by their example helped to bring them about.’ 

But Dr Douglas shows that so generous an interpretation of Sadoleto’s 
volte-face is no longer admissitle. There is no evidence of a visitation 
or any other spiritual enterprise at Carpentras which might establish 
Sadoleto as a Borromeo before his time. True, he can be granted a land- 
lord’s concern for the material well-being of his subjects, but this was 
also extended to the numerous Sadoletti whom he endowed with benefices. 
Rome, limbering up for the work of reform, made frequent and urgent 
calls upon his services. And he did sit on the Consilium de Emendanda 
Ecclesia, pilot of the Council of Trent. But everything else he dodged. 
He and humanist churchmen of the cut of Cardinal Bembo, who had 
once sweated and intrigued to go to Rome, no longer found the city so 
congenial, and bequeathed their centripetal tendencies to Caraffa and 
the maligned rigorist school. 

But it was during this postscript to his active career that Sadoleto 
attained historical stature as one who tried to reason with the Protestants 
and whose failure was cited to justify policies that were more militant 
and oppressive. He commented on Romans, wrote an Exhortation to 
the Senate and People of Geneva and open eirenical letters to Sturm and 
Melanchthon. Characteristically he did not address himself to Luther, 
a stranger to the commerce of civilised men. But all these enterprises 
were utterly ineffective and to-day survive only on the pages of the Index. 
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In this work of apologetics he tried to save Free Will and Good Works 
by bringing the initial movement of Faith within those categories. This 
he achieved by reducing Faith to a sovereignly human predisposition of 
assent to the divine work of salvation and subsequent holiness. Prevenient 
Grace and God’s Immensity are both lost in the ease of his analysis, 
which not surprisingly incurred Calvin’s censure for ‘that contempt for 
theology so common among those who have not experienced anguish of 
conscience’. 

But while Sadoleto was floundering in Pelagianism, Pole and Contarini, 
with whom he is often too closely associated, at official conversations with 
Lutheran theologians held at Regensburg were agreed that our righteous- 

‘ess was not even seminally inherent but derived from the justice of 
Christ. Attributing everything to the Divine Initiative, they could see 
that the Reformers were clumsily endeavouring to retrieve a lost dimension 
in religious thinking. To this perspective Sadoleto was completely blind. 
DOM DANIEL REES 


Humanism and Poetry in the Early Tudor Period by H. A. Mason. Pp. 
295 (Routledge) 32s. 


Mr Mason is perhaps the latter-day Scrutineer most closely associated 
with Dr Leavis; this may account for the fact that his book, though 
difficult, has had nothing like the attention it deserves. The book has 
faults, although it is well worth reading in spite of them, and the faults 
do illuminate what seems to me a Jacuna in the Scrutiny approach, so it 
is worth dwelling on them for a few moments. 

It has often been urged that critics of the Scrutiny school neglect 
philosophical considerations to the detriment of their criticism. A less 
common, but to my mind more serious, complaint is that they fail to 
relate what they do to general historical studies. I shall be reminded 
of Dr Knights’s Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson. This is certainly 
a valuable book but it rather illustrates my point. The book contains 
an excellent criticism of Jonson and an excellent summary of the standard 
teaching of historians of the Tawney school about the social and economic 
history of the times; it seems to me to fail completely to use the criticism 
to illuminate the history and vice-versa. Mr Mason has made an 

attempt to produce a rather similar book, this time on the early Tudor 
intellectual milieu, with particular reference, as they say in theses, to 
Erasmus, More, and Wyatt. He specifically claims to be writing a book 
related in type and scope to Huizinga’s Waning of the Middle Ages. 
There can be no quarrel with the model. Huizinga’s book is something 
of a classic example of how to use works of art and literature to recreate, 
and even judge, the intellectual climate of the age in which they were 
produced. But I do not think Mr Mason has grasped either exactly what 
Huizinga was doing in that book or his method of doing it. Mr Mason, 
in correct Scrutiny style, is for the discriminating sieving of the literature 
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of his period. He signals what is worth reading —a little of Erasmus, 
More and Wyatt — insists that no rational person ought to have time 
to read more, makes connections between his central figures, and gives 
us a good deal of detailed discussion of the texts. Much of this is admirable, 
but it bears little relation to what Huizinga was doing and what very 
much ought to be done for early Tudor England. 

Huizinga was studying a particular intellectual climate as he found 
it in a particular part of Europe at a particular time. He strove to establish 
what was typical and widely accepted, to recreate the thought and feeling 
of the ‘establishment’ of that generation from a study of the favoured 
conventions in art, literature, piety and manners. Most of what he studied 
he didn’t altogether like and said so; to some extent he was arguing that 
his period was decadent. The judgement is never forced; it comes from 
his taste and his moral attitudes. But it would be possible for a reader 
with a different outlook on life still to enjoy and agree with much of the 
book, although he rejected some of the implied judgements. Mr Mason 
does not see that this is what history ought to be like. Again Huizinga 
has enough of the historian’s tact to realize that his period is sui generis, 
and he refrains from irrelevant and misleading analogies with later and 
quite different milieux. Mr Mason cannot resist dragging in comparisons 
between the second-rate humanists of his period and the left-wing poets 
of the ’thirties, or drawing other equally pointless parallels. Huizinga 
could never have written: ‘Indeed we can imagine the function of most 
court poetry as analagous to the collection of jazz records kept (the 
newspapers inform us) by an August Personage’. Most of Mr Mason’s 
readers, not being up in the gossip columns, will be baffled by this. 
Huizinga also saw that in doing history of this kind what mattered was 
what was general and typical, not what was first-rate. There was some 
first-rate art and literature being produced in his period which he took 
no account of, precisely because it was exceptional, and not, at any rate 
immediately, influential. So a historian of the thirties would be bound 
to spend more time on Day Lewis and Spender than he would on Eliot 
and Scrutiny, not because, in Mr Mason’s sense, they are worth more 
while, but just because they mattered more at the time. We may feel 
this was a pity, but if we are to give a truthful account of the climate of 
ideas in the thirties this must be faced. In this book, however, the emphasis 
is on showing how much better Erasmus, More and Wyatt were than 
their fellow humanists, and how isolated in consequence. We simply 
do not get the real tone of the time. 

There was also a greater pressure of general historical learning behind 
Huizinga’s book than Mr Mason commands. It is true that this learning 
is not obtrusive in the Waning of the Middle Ages; it is felt largely, of 
course, in what its author does not say, in the short cuts he refuses to 
take. Mr Mason is within his chosen limits a very learned man, but he 
does not know enough about the general history of his period to meet 
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his requirements. He attacks unmercifully the lesser humanists at the 
court of Henry VIII. He points out truly that as connoisseurs of classical 
literacy they were not much cop and he alleges that their classical learning 
was dead, because it was not attached to a living tradition. In his opinion, 
in its own time classical rhetoric gained life because an education in 
rhetoric was tied to a public career. He seems not to have read, for instance, 
Mr van Zeeland’s Foundations of Tudor Policy or some of Mr Elton’s 
recent writings, which would have told him how the minor humanists 
of the period transformed the art and practice of government. These 
men were diplomats, civil servants, ministers. What they did was some- 
times evil but it was done with skill and aplomb; government by laymen 
with a classical education was more sophisticated and in the end more 
civilised than the medieval way of doing things. It is not, then, by their 
literary dabblings that these men should be judged. Their humanism 
was as tied to what Mr Mason calls life as was that of their classical 
forbears. Again Mr Mason has an irritating habit of explaining to us that 
many Catholics of the time were critical of Rome and the prevailing 
‘system in the Church. He exhorts us not to judge men like More and 
Erasmus by the standards of post-Tridentine orthodoxy and so on. He 
seems unaware how commonplace all this is; he does not seem to know 
Jedin’s History of the Council of Trent, or the recent work on Luther 
and his predecessors. Nor does he seem to have read some important 
and very good things recently done on Erasmus. Huizinga’s biography 
on which he relies heavily, although good, is now a generation old. 
Altogether, then, as an attempt to do for England what Huizinga did 
for the cisalpine culture of the fifteenth century, this book is a failure. 
If, however, we take it as a straightforward piece of literary criticism 
in the Scrutiny tradition, it has considerable value. The first part is taken 
up with a running fight with Chambers on the meaning and intentions 
behind More’s writing, and his relation to Erasmus. This is rather con- 
fusing; the reader needs to have Chambers on hand while he reads it 
to see exactly what Mr Mason is driving at. On the whole he makes his 
case for a much closer identity of view between More and Erasmus 
than is usually allowed. He gives usa close study of Utopia. He insists very 
rightly that it is a work of wit—like The Praise of Folly—and he elucidates 
convincingly what was meant by wit in the Christian humanist circles 
in which More and Erasmus moved. Few, I feel, will be altogether con- 
vinced that More took the opinions of his Utopians as seriously as Mr 
Mason claims. The best section of the book, however, is the study of 
Wyatt. This is certainly the most important study of Wyatt I have read. 
With a wealth of scholarship, which is never unnecessarily obtruded, 
Mr Mason demolishes the claim that Wyatt’s reputation ought to rest 
on his lyrics. He shows that these are mainly what might be called pre- 
fabricated poetry — traditional lines and clichés simply remembered and 
collected by Wyatt. He then ‘places’ Wyatt in relation to Chaucer and the 
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classics. It is as a ‘translator’ working-over classical models that Wyatt 
manages to express genuine emotions and draw on real experiences. 
Wyatt is important as a true humanist, a man who uses the classics as 
they should be used, making them modern; re-thinking, re-feeling his 
models in terms of the life and thought of his own day. One is reminded 
very much of Ezra Pound’s remarks on the early translations of the 
classics. There is also an important but more academic study of Surrey’s 
relationship to Wyatt which throws new light on Surrey’s religious views, 
if anyone much cares, and some remarks on Jonson and the humanist 
tradition which are wholly admirable. 

If I have dwelt on this book’s deficiencies, I have not, I hope, 
concealed the fact that I think it was well worth writing. It is, whatever 
its faults, an original and intelligent book about something which matters. 
There are occasional signs of hasty proof-reading, notably on the dust 
jacket where the name of names is spelt Levis. ERIC JOHN 


Nano Nagle and the Presentation Sisters by 1. J. Walsh. Pp. xxvi + 428 
(M. H. Gill and Son Ltd) gos. 


THERE is an admirable poster by Thurloe Connolly showing the cultural 
influence of Irish Missionaries in Europe from the sixth to the twelfth 
centuries and marking the French, German, Swiss and Austrian founda- 
tions from Bobbio to St Gall and from Luxeuil to Vienna: truly the 
Irish Missionaries were giants in the centuries of Columbanus and 
Columcille and the mediterranean countries owed much to their founda- 
tions. This life of Nano Nagle is a remarkable tribute to the vision and 
courage of one woman who started two foundations in the city of Cork, 
the branches of which have spread all over the world. ‘If I could be of 
any service in saving souls in any part of the globe, I would willingly do 
all in my power’, she wrote, and now her schools are to be found in 
Ireland, England, Wales, Newfoundland, The United States, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Rhodesia and the Philippines. Her sound 
has gone forth into all the world and into every continent. 

The daughter of Garrett Nagle by his wife, Ann Mathew, Nano Nagle 
decided to introduce the Ursuline sisters into Cork to battle against 
so-called charity schools and charter schools. These schools were 
protestant schools ‘wherein the children of Irish natives might be instructed 
in the English tongue and fundamental principles of true religion, to 
both of which they are generally strangers’, wrote Hugh Boulter, Primate 
of the Protestant Irish Church: there were five of these prosetylising 
schools in the County of Cork and there were three hundred charity 
schools in Ireland in 1730. The Ursulines made their first foundation in 
Cork in 1771 and Nano Nagle was their foundress; but their rule of 
enclosure prevented these nuns from going out and visiting the poor 
which Nano Nagle realised was essential if her aim was to be achieved. 
She wrote to her friend Teresa Mullaly in 1776: “There is a pleasure I 
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have longed for this time past: which was acquaint you that, what 
Dr Moylan mentioned to you about two years ago, that I had a desire 
some establishment should be made to keep up the schools for the poor 
children. Not finding any person here inclined to undertake such an 
affair made me at last consent to the Doctor’s request. What made me 
defer all this time was finding myself so improper a person to undertake 
it. The Almighty makes use of the weakest means to bring about His 
works.” The result was the foundation of the Sisters of the Charitable 
Instruction of the Sacred Heart of Jesus which took its final shape in the 
Sisters of the Presentation, the story of whose progress is admirably 
told in this work. 

The letters of Nano Nagle are printed in the Appendices, and perhaps 
their most eloquent testimony to the writer’s sanctity is the sentence: 
‘I often think my schools will never bring me to heaven, as I only take 
delight and pleasure in them’. The humility, the common sense and the 
humanity of this woman make her worthy of a place with Mother Aiken- 
head and Mother McAulay as a mighty Irish Missionary and foundress. 
This book deserves a kindly welcome; its maps and illustrations are 
worthy of the gigantic labours of Nano Nagle. 

DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 


Mary, Mother of Faith by Joseph Weiger. Translated by R. M. Bethell, 
with an introduction by Romano Guardini. Pp. 260 (Burns Oates) 21s. 


IN a conversation with her sister, quoted by Fr Weiger, St Thérése 
of Lisieux criticized contemporary sermons about our Lady on two 
grounds: they mendaciously elaborated on the gospels for the sake 
of greater edification and, in emphasizing her pre-eminence as Queen of 
Heaven, they neglect her approachability as Mother of Christians. 
Fr Weiger takes up the positive aspects of St Thérése’s strictures: 
Mary is specially chosen by God from all eternity; she is a creature of 
grace; yet it is nevertheless by faith that she must live. Upon the faith of 
Mary, expressed in her ‘fiat’, depends the salvation of mankind: 

‘Other people’s faith is necessary for their own salvation. The Virgin’s 
faith and her Son’s achievement are pre-requisites, for without Mary’s 
faith and Christ’s death and glorification, it would be impossible. A 
man’s disbelief is damaging in the first place to himself; and it does 
deep injury to the Body of Christ, the Church; but it has no effect at all 
on the redemption done by Christ through his death and resurrection’ 
(p. 94). 

Pearly in her career Mary was given two visions: one by the angel 
at Nazareth of the divine nature of her son and his mission; the other, 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, of the sword which would pierce her heart. 
As the Jerusalem vision increasingly fills the picture, Mary is given a 
corresponding growth in faith. Its culmination is at the Cross, where her 
‘fiat’ remains unreserved, though demanding a_ sacrifice far greater 
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than when it was originally uttered. Mary is the supreme symbol of faith, 
a symbol that is at once effective and exemplary: 

‘The Church’s faith is built on Mary’s faith: on her faith and on her: 
self-dedication in faith, the faith of the Church is modelled . . .” (p. 150).. 
‘After the Fall, Eve remained mother of human life, but was no longer: 
mother of God’s children. It was left to Mary to be mother of man’s; 
spiritual life’ (p. 193). 

Many such sentences could be quoted from this excellent book, which 
is the product of a lifetime’s meditation and preaching on our Lady. 
The treatment throughout is meditative, and the particular form this 
takes, at least in the English translation, may be an obstacle for some. 
For the style is cumbersome — both diffuse and repetitive, and is often 
stilted in the English. The final lyrical evocation of a Bavarian mountain 
shrine of Our Lady of Sorrows, in an autumnal, Baroque setting, is in a 
way characteristic of the book. But the effort of penetrating this superficial 
element will be rewarded by a fund of theological and spiritual insight. 
The book is well produced, but contains a disconcerting number of mis- 
prints. One point of interest is Fr Weiger’s idea of adding two glorious 
mysteries to the Rosary — Jesus Christ’s return in glory, and the Kingdom 
without end. This alteration would make the Rosary completely Christo- 
centric, while the two remaining mysteries from Mary’s life would be 
‘added to the main structure like an exquisite chapel of grace to a Gothic 
Cathedral’. DOM EDWARD CROUZET 


The Holy Spirit and the Art of Living by J. A. O’Driscoll, s.M., D.D., PH.D. 
Pp. 127 (Herder) 9s. 6d. 


‘THE very highest element in art is what we may call God’s share in the 
work, namely inspiration; and the consideration of this will lead us to 
grasp the significance of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost’, writes Fr O’Driscoll 
in his careful and suggestive introduction. These words are an apt summary 
of the author’s aim, which is to show how, by means of the Gifts, the 
Holy Ghost supplies that element beyond the supernatural virtues which 
enables the faithful to reach beyond virtuosity and to become great 
artists in the imitation of Christ. Drawing extensively from the Bible 
and the great saints and theologians, ancient and modern, who have 
written about the Holy Ghost and his work in the soul, he demonstrates 
effectively the indispensable role of the Gifts in the achievement of 
perfection. The result is a comprehensive and sober little book, con- 
taining many wise and practical observations. 

What is to be regretted in this work, which has so clearly demonstrated 
the practical importance of its subject, is a rather too dry and un- 
sympathetic statement, on the one hand of the tendencies of fallen human 
nature, and on the other of the ideal which we should realise with the 
help of the Holy Ghost. This matters a good deal, considering that the 
author’s aim is not to produce a manual on the Third Person of the 
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Blessed Trinity, but to teach the faithful what the Spirit of Love should 
achieve in their lives, and to inspire them to pray and work for the increase 
of his power in them. 

Fr O'Driscoll also strangely fails to mention the Holy Spirit’s in- 
spiration and guidance of the public and sacramental prayer of the Church 
and of the private prayer of her individual members. Surely these con- 
stitute the most important part of the art of living? In these his inspiration 
is most vital, and the part he plays most personal, for ‘when we do not 
know what prayer to offer, to pray as we ought, the Spirit himself inter- 
cedes for us, with groans beyond all utterance: and God who can read 
our hearts, knows well what the Spirit’s intent is; for indeed it is according 
to the mind of God that he makes intercession for the saints’. Not only 
do the seven Gifts depend for their effectiveness upon the power exercised 
by the Holy Ghost in our prayer, but prayer itself is the most direct way 
by which we come to that intimacy with God towards which the whole 
art of living is directed. DOM BENEDICT KENNEDY 


Psychical Phenomena by Reginald Omez, 0.P. Translated and Annotated 
by Reneé Haynes. Pp. 144 (Faith and Fact Book, Burns Oates) 7s. 6d. 


Tuis book is not altogether satisfactory. Fortunately it has found a 
translator whose introduction and notes have corrected or supplemented 
most of the author’s defects. This is not to say that Fr Reginald 
Omez has not given us much of value. On the contrary, his critical 
appraisal of psychical research and its results is convincing. 

We must agree with his scepticism as to physical phenomena, that the 
application of more rigorous scientific tests has brought to an end the 
succession of yesteryear’s famous mediums accepted by the most critical 
contemporary investigators. Where indeed to-day are the Eusapia 
Palladinos, the Rudi Schneiders whose exploits once held the stage? 
Materialisation and its ectoplasm were undoubtedly fraudulent. Moreover 
Fr Omez does well to insist upon the critical attitude now, if not always 
in the past, adopted by ecclesiastical authority towards alleged paranormal 
phenomena as shown by the tests which discredited the ‘moving Madonna 
of Assisi’. We are in fact presented with little established by scientific 
experiments beyond the telepathy proved by Dr Rhine, Dr Soal and others. 
Telekinesis, on the other hand, the movement of objects without physical 
contact, has not been proved experimentally. Fr Omez, however, seems 
to admit, as he surely ought, its spontaneous occurrence in poltergeist 
phenomena. He concludes that extra-sensory perception, E.S.P., is a 
capacity more developed in primitive than in civilised men. This may 
well be the case. But it does not follow that a repressed faculty must 
therefore be vestigial and useless as the vermiform appendix is said to be. 
It may be susceptible of cultivation and improvement. We do not know. 
And although it is as true as it is inexplicable that this paranormal faculty 
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is possessed by animals who lack a separable spirit, it should not be 

compared, as by Fr Omez and even his translator, with the extraordinary 

powers of perception which many animals possess, migrant birds for’ 
example, or cats which find their way home by roads never before taken. 

For as Mrs Haynes points out, some of these are indubitably 

interpretations of sense data, e.g. preterhuman acuteness of sense, like 

the radar which controls the flight of bats, and the dances which inform 

bees where pollen is to be found. None of these are extra-sensory 

perception. 

Confronted with the evidence for precognition, cards foretold in 
excess of chance a deal ahead, such well authenticated examples of 
future events foreseen as are reported in Mr Saltmarsh’s “Foreknowledge’ 
from material collected by the Society for Psychical Research, Fr Omez 
concludes that this foreknowledge must be communicated by ‘entities 
foreign to man’. For, he continues, ‘Theology maintains that the fore- 
telling of the future which depends on choice or chance is reserved to 
the Godhead and for those to whom God has revealed it. Is it not over- 
bold to try to break through its frontiers?’ Well may the translator’s 
note point out how inconceivable is such divine, or for that matter 
diabolic, intervention to reveal the future dealing of cards, or disclose 
the forthcoming Derby winner to an inveterate opponent of gambling 
(Foreknowledge, p. 63). As she says, the data suggest a view of the nature 
of time unknown to theologians hitherto. Since time is the measure of 
succession and my personal identity is unchanged throughout life, I 
conclude that my central, identical and unchanging self is present to all 
the successive events of my life, and therefore knows them before they 
occur in the superficial sequence. This knowledge, however, is normally 
unconscious. In precognition it emerges into consciousness. However 
this may be, theology cannot prescribe a priori the results of scientific 
investigation. 

In her admirable preface the translator criticizes justifiably Fr Omez’s 
attempt to draw rigid lines of demarcation between the territory of 
philosophy (and theology) and parapsychology which the latter must 
not transgress. In fact one branch of knowledge illustrates another, and 
each must take the other into account. 

In connection with the Madonna of Assisi— the Limpias crucifix 
is another modern instance — Fr Omez speaks of collective hallucination. 
In these cases there may have been nothing more. But is not the medium 
of every vision or audition, images visual or auditory within the sub- 
consciousness of the subject, the phenomenon, that is to say, an 
hallucination, even when, as in the case of the apparitions to Bernadette, 
Joan of Arc and Margaret Mary, subsequent events afford good reason 
to conclude to a supernatural agency arousing and arranging the sub- 
jective and hallucinatory images? The problem demands a consideration 
which it does not receive from Fr Omez. 
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The most regrettable feature of the book is an unwarranted attack 
on Professor Rhine as an enemy of religion, excused, however, to a 
certain extent by an unreliable French translation of his book. Mrs 
Haynes rights the wrong in her note. 

“We are all’ writes Fr Omez, ‘incapable of registering chemically pure 
perception of fact.’ This is probably true, but only in respect of detail. 
An outstanding or a sufficiently obvious event, e.g. a murder, sunset, 
the fall or renewal of foliage, is apprehended without possibility of 
questioning its objectivity. Discrepancies of detail therefore between 
accounts by honest witnesses of an unusual or even paranormal event 
strengthen rather than weaken the evidence for its occurrence. And this, 
I think, should be emphasised, if an excessive scepticism is to be avoided. 
Even if the starting point of a moving object in a poltergeist manifestation 
is unobserved — and there is nothing to draw attention to it before it 
is actually in motion — the fact of its motion with no ascertainable 
agent to move it retains all its evidential value. That Fr Omez stresses 
the witnesses’ ignorance of the starting point as detrimental to this evidence 
is another indication of an unduly sceptical attitude, the exaction of a 
too rigorous standard of evidence which in another field would shake 
our certainty of many historical facts generally accepted, and would 
constitute an adverse prejudice in examining the evidence for the credibility 
of the Christian revelation. 

In any case, Fr Omez’s conclusions — as we have seen, by no means 
wholly sceptical — hardly justify his quotation (with no note of quali- 
fication) from Dr Hougardy: ‘We have not been able to put any paranor- 
mal phenomena on record’. That Dr Hougardy has been so unsuccessful 
counts for very little against the cogent evidence of other reliable subjects 
and investigators. 

I must therefore end my review on a note of regret for the book Mrs 
Haynes could give but has not given us. 

E. I. WATKIN 


St Philip Neri by Marcel Jouandeau, trans. by George Lamb. Pp. vi + 
129 (Longman) Ios. 6d. 


M. JouANDEAU has written this book in order to popularize the life of 
St Philip. The style is pleasant, conversational and witty, putting him 
forward, not as a plaster saint, butas a real man who was not unknown 
to make mistakes, whose sense of humour quite often went too far, and 
who roused distrust even among some of his later canonized con- 
temporaries. There is no need to pretend that all St Philip did was perfect, 
for behind the banter and impudence is manifestly the Saint whose life 
is wholly directed towards God, and who inspired even first acquaintances 
with a determination to reform their lives. 

There are, however, two particular points which ought not to pass 
unmentioned. First there is a statement on p. 72 that the Oratory speakers 
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‘avoided dogma, theology’ etc., ‘Philip loving facts’. One can only suppose ’ 
that this is not what the author meant to say. Secondly, in dealing with 
the external manifestations of St Philip’s sanctity, M. Jouandeau has; 
evidently tried to avoid sentimentality and to state only the facts. He: 
still, nevertheless, tends to lay an undue stress upon some of them. 
Excessive heat of the blood, violent heartbeats and even levitations can. 
be ascribed to causes other than divine, but it is the fruits of St Philip’s | 
life, his charity, his humility, his zeal for God’s service and the astonishing | 
effect for good that he had on others, which are the real testimony to his 

sanctity. DOM ANSELM HURT 


The Real Robert Louis Stevenson and Other Critical Essays by Francis 
Thompson. Pp. xiv + 410 (University Publishers Incorporated) $10.50. 
FR TERENCE CONNOLLY, S.J., has identified and edited the essays 
and reviews contained in this volume which is a worthy successor to his 
Literary Criticisms by Francis Thompson. Boston College purchased 
many of the poet’s manuscripts, notebooks and papers from the estate 
of his benefactor, Wilfrid Meynell, one of the most courteous of men, 
who has never met the recognition which he deserved, and Fr Connolly 
has spent ten years in research on these papers: the result of his labours 
is some 193 critical essays and articles, many of them unsigned, which 
must be added to Francis Thompson’s Bibliography, a revised edition of 
which appears in this book. The dust-cover carries the splendid portrait 
of the poet by Neville Lytton. 

The opening essay in the book is of outstanding quality, but its title 
is a clumsy one for a volume of such size and importance. The literary 
judgements of Thompson are always interesting, but his asides on people 
are usually brilliant. In A Woman and Burns he refers to Mrs Dunlop’s 
Sahara of Words, and in Two Saint Catherines he admirably concludes 
his sketch of St Catherine of Siena with her own account of the execution 
of Tuldo; ‘After that unimaginable narrative, words of reviewer are mere 
intrusion. Let us leave the last word with Catherine herself.’ Modern 
writers should study the dictum of Thompson: ‘Literature should hearten, 
not depress’, and the biographical portion of this volume is heartening 
reading, even when the reviewer condemns his author in no uncertain 
terms, as he condemns Mr Holden Pike who wrote a book on Wesley 
and his preachers: ‘It is a mere chain of facts, set down with the heavy 
industry of a reporter, but without even the reporter’s attempt to give 
them literary effectiveness. The more laborious his determination to 
accumulate details, the more jejunely packed and dry-bone they become.’ 
This is devastatingly apt. 

The section of this book dedicated to the poets of the seventeenth 
century is less satisfying than that which Fr Connolly has rather 
arbitrarily called Biography: as a critic Francis Thompson is perhaps at 
his best in his discerning reviews of books upon Mangan and Yeats. 
Fr Connolly deserves great credit for rescuing these papers from 
oblivion, and his work is beautifully presented and printed. 


DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 
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To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


Dear Sir, 


In arecent issue of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW Mr C. J. F. Williams criticizes 
an article which I contributed to your pages entitled Aquinas and 
Wittgenstein. (D.R. Summer-Autumn 1959, 217ff; Summer 1960, 203ff.) 
May I comment briefly on his criticisms? 

My article contained the assertion that the positivist treatment of the 
transcendental predicates (‘true’, ‘good’ etc.) was vitiated by what I called 
the H.C.F. theory of meaning, namely, the desire to see something in 
common to all the occasions on which we use a particular word. Mr 
Williams considers this criticism unfounded. In fact, such a desire is 
quite explicit in the treatment of the word ‘good’ in R. M. Hare’s book 
The Language of Morals, which Mr Williams quotes with approval. 
Hare distinguishes between the evaluative meaning of the word (its 
use to commend) and its descriptive meaning (its reference to the criteria 
according to which we commend). He decides that the primary meaning 
of the word — its only meaning in the full sense of that word — is its 
evaluative meaning. He does so for the following reason: 

The evaluative meaning is constant for every class of object for 
which the word is used. When we call a motor car or a chronometer 
or a cricket bat or a picture good, we are commending all of them. 
But because we are commending all of them for different reasons, the 
descriptive meaning is different in all cases. (The Language of Morals, 
118.) 

__ It was passages such as this which I had in mind when I wrote that, 
according to a positivist account, ‘the meaning of “good” would be that 
which was common to all situations on which we would say of something 
that it was good’. To this, Mr Williams replied ‘to commend something 
is clearly not to talk about anything which is “common to all situations 
on which we would say of something that it was good”’.’ Indeed it is not; 
nor does what I wrote imply that it is. For to call something ‘good’ is 
not to talk about the meaning of the word ‘good’. On Hare’s view, 
commending is not talking about, but doing something which is common 
to all situations on which we use the word ‘good’. 
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In what I wrote there is an equivocation, which perhaps misled Mr 
Williams. Hitherto, I had used the word ‘meaning’ as equivalent to ‘that 
to which a word refers’; in this passage I used it as a synonym for ‘that 
which is done by means of a word’. This equivocation was not an accident; 
it was a faithful reproduction of an equivocation in the theory to which 
I was referring. 

Consider again the passage quoted above. Hare is able to argue that 
the evaluative meaning of ‘good’ is constant, and its descriptive meaning 
variable, only because he uses ‘meaning’ in a different sense in each 
case. The evaluative meaning, so the argument runs, is constant because 
the word has the same use in each case (viz. to commend); the descriptive 
meaning, however, varies, because the word refers to different qualities 
in each case. (For example, a good motor car is one which will go fast; 
a good chronometer is one which will not go fast.) Had Hare used the 
word ‘meaning’ consistently, he would have had to conclude that the 
descriptive meaning is constant no less than the evaluative one; for in 
each case the word is used to describe, just as it is used to commend. 

In fact, it is unhelpful to account for the logical behaviour of the 
word ‘good’ by assigning to it a commendatory function in contrast to 
some descriptive function which belongs to almost all other predicates. 
For very many different activities may be called ‘describing’ (cf Witt- 
genstein, Philosophical Investigations, I, 291) and the differences between 
the activities bring with them logical differences in the behaviour of 
descriptive predicates. ‘Healthy’ is an example of a predicate which has 
many logical features in common with ‘good’, as I pointed out, following 
Aquinas, who uses health as his most common example of a good or end 
(Cf., e.g. Ia ae 8, 3; 12, 3 and 4; 13, 3 and 4). Yet it is not plausibly 
represented as having a commending function. One can tell the difference 
between healthy and unhealthy vipers without being a viper-fancier or 
having a pro-viper attitude. 

For these reasons it seems to me more correct to explain the character- 
istic logic of ‘good’ by some general theory (such as that of analogy, 
or of family-likeness) than by introducing an ad hoc concept of com- 
mending. With this, I believe, Wittgenstein would not have disagreed. 
For, in spite of what Mr Williams says on p. 209, he expressly mentioned 
‘good’ as a word to which his considerations about family likenesses 
applied. (Philosophical Investigations, 1, 77.) 

It has been pointed out more than once that the ‘commending’ theory 
of ‘good’ is unable to account for the use of the word in subordinate 
clauses. A sentence beginning ‘If John’s work is good . . .’ is not used to 
commend John’s work; and the if-clause has a force quite different from 
that of ‘If I commend John’s work . . .” (Cf. P. Geach, “Ascriptivism’, 
The Philosophical Review, April 1960.) 

Analogous considerations apply to the theory, championed by Mr 
Williams, that ‘true’ is a mark of assertion. The predicate ‘. . . is true’ 
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may stand in an if-clause, which is not asserted. Other reasons, too, 
Show the inadequacy of Ayer’s explanation quoted by Mr Williams, 
that ‘to say that a proposition is true is just to assert it, and to say that 
it is false is just to assert its contradictory’. For how, on this theory, are 
we to define ‘the contradictory of a proposition’? The contradictory of p 
would normally be said to be that sentence which is true if and only if 
p is false, and false if and only if p is true. But a man who has defined 
falsehood in terms of contradiction cannot thus explain the notion of 
contradiction without circularity; and so far as I am aware Language, 
Truth and Logic offers us no other explanation. (See Dummett, ‘Truth’, 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1959, 146-7.) 

Mr Williams is, however, perfectly justified in criticising the confused 
account which I offered of the positivist explanation of truth. In the 
first place I was wrong, as he points out, in failing to distinguish between 
a priori propositions and empirical propositions. What I wrote was 
intended to apply only to the positivist account of the truth of empirical 
propositions; I failed to make this explicit because I had in mind the 
theory held by some positivists (e.g. Schlick, Gesammelte Aufsatze, 169) 
that a priori sentences did not, properly speaking, assert anything. 
Secondly, while I did not wish to suggest that an H.C.F. theory of truth 
was explicitly held by the positivists, I did wrongly write as if such a 
theory necessarily went hand in hand with an H.C.F. theory of veri- 
fication. An H.C.F. theory of truth could, I believe, be shown to follow 
from such a theory of verification, but only if taken in conjunction with 
other characteristic theses of positivism. For if ‘p is true’ means the same 
as ‘p’, and the meaning of any proposition is its method of verification, 
and there is only one method of verification for all empirical propositions, 
namely observation; then there is indeed, as I maintained, some element 
in common to all cases in which we say ‘p is true’, no matter what empirical 
proposition we substitute for p. Such an argument is, however, unfair 
for two reasons. In the first place, it ignores the discussions within the 
positivist camp of the rival merits of correspondence, coherence, and 
semantic theories of truth; and in the second place it states the veri- 
fication principle in a form which was soon dropped as untenable. _ 

In my article I referred to ‘the theory of the primacy of ostensive 
definition’, a phrase which Mr Williams understandably found opaque. 

‘I intended to refer to the theory put forward most explicitly by Schlick 
in Meaning and Verification (1936): a 
It is clear that in order to understand a verbal definition we must 
know the significance of the explaining words beforehand, and that 
the only explanation which can work without any previous knowledge 
is the ostensive definition. We conclude that there is no way of under- 
standing any meaning without ultimate reference to ostensive definitions, 
and this means, in an obvious sense, reference to ‘experience’ or 
‘possibility of verification’. (Gesammelte Aufsdtze, 341.) 
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This theory is attacked in Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations. 
Wittgenstein’s account of the matter still seems to me to have much in 
common with Aquinas’s Aristotelian theory that intellectual (linguistic) 
cognitio of universals is prior to intellectual cognitio of singulars; that, 
for example, knowing the meaning of the word ‘horse’ in general is a 
condition of, and not a consequence of, using it correctly to refer to a 
particular horse, or understanding such a use by another. To defend 
this comparison against Mr Williams’ criticisms would need a detailed 
analysis of texts from St Thomas which would swell beyond the bounds 
of a letter. I will merely remark that I cannot see why Mr Williams 
objects in principle to the attempt to ‘render disarmingly in the accents 
of linguistic analysis’ St Thomas’s theory of intellect. For the human 
intellect, according to Aquinas, is an essentially linguistic faculty. To 
take one text among many: we are told in De Veritate 2, 4 

id ad quod operatio intellectus nostri terminatur, quod est ipsum 

intellectum, quod dicitur conceptio intellectus, [est] sive conceptio 

significabilis per vocem incomplexam, ut accidit quando intellectus 
format quidditates rerum; sive per vocem complexam, quod accidit 
quando intellectus componit et dividit. 

The object of the human intellect is always something significabilis 
per vocem; every operation of the understanding results in something 
which is expressible by a word or proposition. Taken in conjunction 
with the often-repeated theorem that faculties are known by their acts, 
and acts are known by their objects, this means that if we are to under- 
stand the human intellect, according to Aquinas, we must start with an 
analysis of the words and sentences which human beings come out with. 

Mr Williams does well to object to my translating cognitio by ‘know- 
ledge’. That this is wrong is shown by the fact that cognitio may be of 
truth or falsehood (e.g. In VI Met, 4, 1229); whereas if it is known that 
p, then p is true. 


Yours etc., 
ANTHONY KENNY. 


To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR Sir, 


I am glad to take the opportunity of commenting on Dr Kenny’s 
reply to my criticisms which you have kindly given me by letting me see 
his letter before publication. 

I think some of our differences could be settled by a closer examination 
of Dr Kenny’s phrase ‘something common to all the occasions on which 
we use a particular word’. I had taken this ‘something common’ to be 
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roughly the same as what in scholastic terminology is called universale 
in re. Thus ‘redness’ would be the ‘something common’ to the occasions 
on which we said ‘That front door is red’, “My roses are red’, ‘Pillar- 
boxes are red’. I do not myself find this talk of ‘something common’ 
helpful, but I think it is clear that Mr Hare, for example, is innocent of 
any inclination to use a theory of this kind to explain the meaning of the 
word ‘good’. 

Dr Kenny now says that what he objects to is ‘Hare’s view that com- 
mending is doing something which is common to all situations on which 
we use the word good’. What he is accusing Hare of is giving an H.C.F. 
account of the meaning of ‘commend’, but, as I pointed out on p. 206, 
even if this were a mistake, and a mistake which Hare commits, it would 
not follow that Hare was making the different mistake of adopting an 
H.C.F. theory of the meaning of ‘good’. Dr Kenny does indeed argue 
that an H.C.F. theory of ‘verify’ would involve a similar theory of ‘true’, 
but his argument is an ad hominem one addressed to those who believe 
that ‘the meaning of any proposition is its method of verification and 
there is only one method of verification for all empirical propositions’ 
—a belief which obviously involves the absurd consequence that all 
empirical propositions have the same meaning. I have not read the works 
of Schlick, but I should be surprised to hear that he held such a pre- 
posterous view as this. In any case I see no reason in this for supposing 
that Hare holds any view, which, in conjunction with an H.C.F. theory 
of ‘commend’, would involve him in an H.C.F. theory of ‘good’. 

Hare’s distinction between evaluative and descriptive meaning rests, 
according to Dr Kenny, on an equivocation between ‘meaning’ as ‘use’ 
and as ‘reference’. The question whether a word in its descriptive use can 
properly be said to ‘refer to’ certain qualities, as Mr Geach believes (cf. 
his article ‘Form and Existence’, P.A.S. 1954-5), is debatable, but, even 
granting this, such reference would simply be one of the many uses which 
words of different logical types have. ‘Meaning’ can cover ‘use’ and 
‘reference’ without equivocation, since ‘reference’, in this sense, would 
simply be a species of ‘use’. Hare claims that part of the use of ‘good, 
is to commend, part to describe, and that whereas the commendatory 
use is constant the descriptive use varies; for the descriptions of a chrono- 
meter entailed by calling it good are different from those entailed by 
‘commending a cricket bat. To call a cushion good is to imply that it is 
soft, but calling a carrot good has no such implications. ‘Soft’ and ‘firm 
are both words with descriptive meanings, but they have not the same 
meaning. To say that the descriptive meaning is constant, as Dr Kenny 
thinks Hare should have done, would be to imply that words like ‘soft’ 
and ‘firm’ meant the same thing. 

I must apologize to Dr Kenny and retract my remark about Witt- 
genstein’s application of his ‘family likeness’ theory to the transcendentals. 
He is perfectly correct in drawing attention to Philosophical Investigations 
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I, 77. There is of course no reason to believe that Wittgenstein would 
have denied that there were other distinguishing features of the logic 
of ‘good’, such, for instance, as those signalised by Hare’s distinction 
between prescriptive and descriptive meaning. 

The objection that the ‘commending’ theory of ‘good’ and the ‘assertion’ 
theory of ‘true’ fail to account for the use of these words in conditional 
and other subordinate clauses does not seem to me to have been sustained. 
Of course ‘ “. . . is true” may stand in an if-clause which is not asserted’. 
But ‘I promise’ may equally well stand in an if-clause without any promise 
being made. This does not mean that sentences that begin ‘I promise. . .’ 
are not, outside if-clauses, expressions of promises, rather than of state- 
ments about my state of mind. As for the alleged circularity in the definition 
of contradiction, I would prefer to avoid it by defining ‘p is false’ in terms 
of negation. 

I have still to be convinced that Aquinas’s notion of the ‘intellectual 
(linguistic) cagnitio of universals’ is exemplified by ‘knowing the meaning 
of the word “horse”’, and that of singulars by “using it correctly to refer 
to a particular horse’. I find paradoxical the way in which Dr Kenny 
seems to equate ‘intellectual’ with ‘linguistic’, and objects (I did not 
intend my objection to be on a point of Latinity) to translating cognitio 
by ‘knowledge’. 

I should like to take this opportunity of correcting an omission which 
I carelessly overlooked in the proofs of my article: at the top of p. 205 
the text should read ‘an H.C.F. theory of truth, whatever may be their 
views about the H.C.F. theory in cases such as “‘cat’’.’ 


Yours faithfully, 
C. J. F. WILLIAMS. 


To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR Sir, 
In conclusion, may I make three points? 


(1) Mr Williams has not taken the point of my criticism of Hare. 
In the passage which I quoted, Hare uses the following argument: The 
ari, meaning of ‘good’ is that which is constant in all uses of the 
word. 

But the evaluative meaning of ‘good’ is constant, whereas its descriptive 
meaning 1s not. 

Therefore, the evaluative meaning is the primary meaning of ‘good’. 

The major of this argument is merely a particular application of the 
H.C.F. theory of meaning; it is for this reason that I quoted the passage 
to establish that Hare subscribed to such a theory. The minor, I suggested, 
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rests On an equivocation. The equivocation is not, as Mr Williams took 
it, between ‘meaning’ as ‘use’ and as ‘reference’; as he rightly points out, 
using a word to refer is one way of using it. The equivocation is between 
‘meaning’ as ‘use’ and as ‘what is referred to’. I do not intend to lean on 
the word ‘refer’ or appeal to any debatable theory of reference; so I will 
substitute for ‘refer’ the obviously non-technical phrase ‘hint at’. Let us 
say that in calling a cushion ‘good’, a speaker hints at its softness; in 
calling a carrot ‘good’, he hints at its firmness. Thus rephrased, Hare’s 
argument runs as follows: the evaluative meaning of ‘good’ is constant, 
because in each case the word is used to commend; its descriptive meaning 
is not constant, for it is used in the one case to hint at softness, in the 
other case to hint at firmness. This argument contains an equivocation, 
for the constancy of the evaluative meaning is argued on the grounds 
that the speaker’s activity can be described by the same verb, namely 
‘commend’, in each case; whereas the inconstancy of the descriptive 
meaning is argued not on the grounds that the same verb, namely ‘hint 
at’, cannot be used in each case, but on the different grounds that the 
direct object of the verb is not the same in the one case as in the other. 
One might as well argue that the evaluative meaning of ‘good’ is variable, 
since what is commended differs from case to case; whereas the descriptive 
meaning is constant, since in each case the word’ good’ has the same use, 
namely, to describe. Mr Williams’s letter contains no reply to this point; 
Hare’s argument, therefore, still appears fallacious. 

(2) Mr Williams formerly maintained that ‘. . . is true’ was merely a 
mark of assertion. He now admits that ‘. . . is true’ occurring in an if- 
clause is not a mark of assertion. If, therefore, he still wishes to maintain 
that ‘. . . is true’ outside an if-clause is merely a mark of assertion, he 
appears to be committed to denying the validity of forms of argument 
which are unquestionably valid. For, on his view, any argument of the 
form ‘if p is true, then q; but p is true; therefore q’ is fallacious, since it 
uses ‘. . . is true’ in different senses in each of its premises. 

Mr Williams offers no suggestion about how ‘not-p’ might be defined 
without reference to truth or falsehood. Yet he is committed to doing so, 
if he wishes both to define ‘p is false’ as ‘not-p’ and avoid circularity. 

(3) For Aquinas, potencies are specified by acts. To explain what the 
_ power to ¢ is, one must explain what ¢-ing is. The intellect is a potency. 
What Aquinas means by intellectus is therefore to be discovered by 
ascertaining what, for him, are the acts of the intellect. Following a text 
of Aristotle’s De Anima (430b, 26ff.), Aquinas distinguishes two classes 
of intellectual operations: the intelligentia indivisibilium on the one hand, 
and compositio et divisio on the other. (In III de An. xi, Pirotta 746ff; 
Q.D. de Ver 1, 3c; 4, 2c; In VI Met, 1236.) ae 

Componere et dividere means; to make affirmative and negative judge- 
ments (Cf. especially: In I Periherm, 3). On any proposition, a judgement 
may be made or withheld; if made, it may be made truly or falsely, with 
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or without hesitation, on the basis of argument or on grounds of self- 
evidence. According to various combinations of these possibilities, the 
compositio or divisio will be an exercise of belief, opinion, doubt, know- 
ledge, or understanding. Dubitare, opinari, credere, scire, and intelligere 
(in the strict sense of this word) are all actus intellectus; in their episodic 
sense they are exercises of, and in their dispositional sense they are 
habitus of, the intellectual faculty (De Ver., 14, 1c). These verbs have in 
~ common that, in their central uses, they must be followed by a that clause; 
they are all verbs expressing what are sometimes misleadingly called 
‘propositional attitudes’. The judgement made, as opposed to the making 
of the judgement, is called by St Thomas the verbum (the verbum com- 
plexum which corresponds to the secunda operatio intellectus, as the 
verbum incomplexum corresponds to the prima operatio). This verbum 
is always significabile per vocem complexam; any judgement can be 
expressed by a sentence (De Ver. 4, 2c). It is in this sense that the intellect 
is, for Aquinas, a ‘linguistic’ faculty: whatever can be known, believed, 
or doubted, can be said. It does not, of course, follow from this, nor is 
it true, nor does Aquinas say, that whatever is believed is said, either 
orally or in imagination; one can believe something without ever saying 
it, to others or to oneself. 

Aquinas’s account of compositio et divisio—his theory of judgement — 
seems to me, in its main outlines, to be both straightforward and just. 
The matter is not so simple when we turn from the second to the first 
class of intellectual operations: to the indivisibilium intelligentia. The 
verbum which results from this operation is not a judgement but a 
definition or quidditas (De Ver., 1, 3). St Thomas appears to use ‘quidditas’ 
in two different ways, and to give two correspondingly different accounts 
of the prima operatio intellectus. Sometimes ‘quidditas’ is used in such a 
way that, e.g. ‘intelligere quidditatem equi’ appears to mean ‘to know 
what a horse is’, where this is roughly equivalent to ‘to know what the 
word “horse” means’. Wherever the word can be so construed, the 
notion of quiddity seems unobjectionable. Elsewhere, however, ‘quidditas’ 
seems to mean: that defining predicate from which all the properties 
of a thing can be deductively derived. The use of this concept of quiddity 
implies that if one had sufficient intelligence and knew the quiddity, 
say, of a horse, then one would know all that there is to know about 
horses as such (E.g. S.T. Ia, 85, 5). Such a notion seems to me quite 
mythical; it appears to derive from Aristotle’s obsessive preoccupation 
with contemporary geometry as a paradigm of scientific method. For- 
tunately, St Thomas’s acceptance of this chimeric concept does not 
vitiate his thought as much as it might; for he recognises that, in practice 
at least, we are unable to produce Aristotelian quiddities and have to 
be content with knowing the meanings of words. (De Ver. 4, 1 ad 8; 
10, 1c; De Pot. 9, 3 ad 5; S.T. Ia, 2, 2, ad 2; 29, 1 ad 3; 77, 1 ad 7.) 
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A final note on ‘cognitio’: St Thomas uses “cognoscere’ as a generic 
word to cover all the activities for which, e.g. ‘videre’, ‘odorari’, ‘memi- 
nisse’, ‘credere’, ‘scire’ are more specific terms. There is no familiar 
corresponding English word to cover, say, both scenting and being 
convinced. It is important to recognise this, and not to criticize $} 
Thomas on the grounds that cognitio is knowledge, and that what St 
Thomas says of cognitio is false of knowledge. 


Yours, etc., 
ANTHONY KENNY. 


[This correspondence is now closed. — Ed.] 


We receive many requests for out-of-print Back Numbers of THE 
Downsipe Review, also for complete sets. If you have any copies, 
especially from 1940 onwards, that you are willing to sell, please write, 
giving details, to THE NEWMAN BooksHop, 87 St ALDATES, OXFORD. 
Please do not send copies. 
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